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IN AND OUT AMONG THE 


YOUNGSTERS. 


BY “ PARSONICUS.” 


TAKING THE CHILD'S MEASURE. 

T is recorded that once upon a time a 

father and mother, with their only 
son, Visited the establishment of a Chat- 
ham Street dealer in “‘ ready-made,” with 
a view to the equipment of the son with 
an overcoat. The son was a spare little 
fellow, considerably under the average 
size of boys of his age. The dealer, 
having learned of the parents that their 
boy was about twelve years old, went to 
the pile of overcoats from which he 
usually supplied twelve-year old boys, 
and brought from it a coat which he 
proceeded to put on the juvenile cus- 
tomer. It hung on the youngster in 
awkward and ample folds. The parents 
objected, and insisted that the coat was 
too large. The dealer insisted that it 
was right. His reply has become historic. 
“Dere ish no trouble. De coat ish all 
right. De coat ish de broper size; but 
de poy, ah! de poy is too shmall.” 

The parents are said to have turned 
away in honest indignation in quest of 
some dealer who could fit coats to boys, 
rather than insist on boys fitting a certain 
grade of coat. 





edge of what he does know at all. It 
fits him entirely too much. It envelops 
and emothers him. He is lost in it, and 
it acts as an extinguisher to his limited 
ideas, 

On the other hand we sometimes make 
the “misfit” of teaching the more ad- 
vanced child that which should be the 
portion of the primary learner. We give 
him, as it wére, a garment of learning 
which is se much too scant that it will not 
meet around him. There is neither com- 
fort nor fitness in wearing it. If he suc- 
ceeds in crowding himself into it, it is 
only to split its seams and to burst it at 
the elbows. Itis of no -~cdit to anybody 
concerned with it. 

Some people evidently classify and 
grade their children as if they were so 
many pounds of putty, so many yards of 
stuff, or so many cart-loads of gravel. 

The results of a year’s labor on the 
part of such people are summarized by 
reporting that the children were in at- 
tendance for so many sessions; that they 
recited so many lessons, so many verses 
of Scripture, and so many Catechism an- 
swers and that they gave so much money. 
That is cold and barren enough to starve 
to death on. 

No two children are alike. No two 
require exactly the same treatment. Even 
in four or five children of the same family 
there are such diversities of gifts as some- 
times set all systems of classification at 
defiance. Take an average minister’s half 
dczen. Bouncing Billy, the oldest, is as 
pugnacious as a prize-fighter. Seraphina 
is as amooth as condensed milk. Annetta, 
a fine student, will take in any given 
amount ef lesson-work, secular or Scrip- 
tural. Rosie, full of fun, and heedless 
asa kitten. Sam is happy only with the 
tool-chest and the turning-lathe; and 
jumping Johnny, who has, with desperate 
effort, succeeded in learning his letters, 
can’t see of what good the unreasonable, 
crooked little things will ever be to him. 

If there are such diversities in one 
family, how is it in the representatives of 
the thousands of families gathered in our 
Sunday-school classes? 

The gospel as proclaimed from the 
pulpit addresses the people wholesale. 





bad, indifferent, and otherwise peculiar 
young persons with whom we have to 
deal. Perhaps their characters may 
afford us some homely hints for improv- 
ing the work we are doing in their be- 
half, 
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TINKERING AND OILING. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


YOUNG man having become pro- 

prietor of a small mill, set himself 
to fill it with all the modern machines 
which were likely to prove useful. His 
sagacious old father looked very dubi- 
ously at the additions. He thought the 
matter was overdone, and finally he freed 
his mind to a friend, saying, ‘‘ Machinery? 
yes, he has plenty of machinery. That’s 
where the trouble is; he has so much 
machinery that it takes all his time to 
tinker and ile it.” 

Every sensible person will admit that 
machinery of any sort is overdone when 
it is eo increased that the whole working 
force of the establishment is absorbed to 
keep it in order, leaving no time to secure 
profit by running it. No shop could 
stand such a drain. The tinkering and 
oiling must be the incident, and the 
vigorous working of things must be the 
rule, Just here is where the trouble is 
with many a Sunday-school. The work 
to be done in the school is the teaching 
of God’s truth, and the impressing of it 
upon the heart and life of pupils. It is 
a narrow view which¢ees no opportunity 
for this except as teacher and class work 
together in the class exercises. The 
well-conducted session is a teaching and 
impressing service from first to last. The 
reading of hymns and of Scripture; the 
singing, praying, reviewing, blackboard- 
ing, map, or other illustration; all, in 
short, that is done in any session, should 
work in one direction. Some “ tinkering 
and oiling” may be necessary, but we 
protest against consuming all the time in 
these incidental operations. 

Some schools make a specialty of sing- 
ing. They have a good instrument, plenty 
of singing-books, and a splendid chorister. 
Aside from what the session naturally 





time, reviews are omitted, and at the 
session’s close the singing is tinkered and 
oiled till all are worried out. So much 
musical machinery is here employed that 
the care of it precludes the true work of 
the school. 

Some superintendents make a specialty 
of general exercises. They have an 
elaborate system of signals and a bur- 
densome process of opening and of clos- 
ing, through all of which they must 
move, regardless of heat, cold, or any 
other consideration. These exercises are 
varied somewhat every time the leader 
attends a convention and gets a new idea. 
Of course, the school must have all ex- 
plained; then they must be drilled; 
corrections and additional explanations 
follow ; then they are drilled again, and 
so God's work is undone and God’s 
Word is untouched while time is squan- 
dered in a vain effort to make puppets 
of pupils. When such training accom- 
plishes its end the school becomes a sort 
of “ wax-works” for the peripatetics who 
go about to see things. The lesson work 
is cut short, the review is omitted and 
the general exercises are gone through 
for the gratification of the visitors, This 
machine takes far too much tinkering 
and oiling. It does not pay for itself. 
Set it aside. 

Some superintendents are gi’ t on 
geography. They have all the n ps of 
Bible lands, and all of the Holy Land, 
and all the missionary maps. They have 
profile maps and outline maps ; and, in- 
deed, whatever it is possible to buy, bor- 
row, or make illustrative of geography. 
The place and distances for the quarter’s 
lessons are reviewed at the start, and re- 
viewed at the end, plus the geography of 
the day’s lesson. So it goes, week after 
week, and some folks think the tinkering 
and oiling here fail to pay. 

Some superintendents are giants at a 
review. They have blackboards, maps, 
chronological charts, genealogical trees, 
models of temple, tabernacle, and all 
implements of service there ; they have 
heathen idols, and stuffed animals, and 
pictures of all things which do exist or 
possibly may exist ; they have a piece of 
stone from Hebron, a bottle of water 
from Jordan, a piece of salt from the 
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Dead Sea, some sand from the Desert, a 
twig from Gethsemane, and numberless 
and nameless other essentials for Scrip- 
ture exposition. Generally these giants 
are experts with chalk. One of them 
gave his whole mind to the matter and 
actually secured chalks of twenty-seven 
different colors. 

Here is certainly a stupendous prepa- 
ration for a review exercise. The array 
of selections as arranged upon the super- 
intendent’s desk reminds one of the dis- 
play of a traveling magician, or an 
amateur lecturer on chemistry. It is 
simply bewitching. To introduce the 
subject, which is “Crossing the Jordan,” 
the vial of water from that river is held 
up. To give them a distinct understand- 
ing of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, a 
piece of the wood of a palm-tree is next 
shown them, Also, a model of the ark, a 
picture of the priests, and finally a piece of 
stone from the vicinity of the present 
Jericho. A few moments are now given 
the teacher. It may suffice to read over 
the lesson and touch a point or two; then 
comes the bell to close, made a little 
earlier than usual so as to allow time for 
the review—as if one could review what 
had not yet been viewed. 

But the review begins and proceeds to 
the nauseating point. Objects are dis- 
played, explained and passed around. 
Pictures are produced, commented upon 
and carried away. Then comes the chalk 
box and acrostics ; alliterations, crosses, 
crowns, anchors, hearts, and multitudes 
of similar novelties are constructed and 
erased until the reviewer is buried in 
chalk-dust and everybody is tired. The 
actual time consumed in a session under 
one of these giant reviewers was as fol- 
lows: Opening exercises, twenty-seven 
minutes; class exercises, twenty-two 
minutes; closing exercises and review, 
forty minutes! Such a machine is an 
engine of death. Tinkering and oiling 
it is far too great a work. 

Let us all place clear and sharp before 
ourselves the true aim of our work. We 
must teach and impress God’s Word. 
Unless we do this we miss our calling. 
In pressing toward this end let us cling 
to a beautiful simplicity. Away with 
everything which does not yield a return 
of good. Put incidental matters into 
incidental times. Waste not the precious 
hours for work in “tinkering and oiling.” 
Have that all done beforehand, and when 
each session’s work is started, let it be to 
produce results for eternity. 











THE CHRISTIAN’S TONGUE. 

HE Apostle James teaches that a man’s 
religion is vain who does not bridle 

his tongue. In fact, he maintains at 
large through his Epistle that speech is 
the sign of character; that a man who is 
offenceless in this respect is so in all re- 
spects; and, in fine, a perfect character. 
But it will be asked, Why does the 
apostle single out one virtue, and make 
all religious service vain which does not 
manifest itself in well-governed speech? 
The answer is that speech is a man’s 
most spiritual act. An uncontrolled and 
a conscienceless speech is the sign of a 
soul conscienceless and uncontrolled. On 
the contrary, an offenceless tongue is 
evidence of perfectness in life. Think 
what self-control it argues to give a soft 
answer in place of a rough one, when un- 
just. words, barbed and poisoned with in- 
sult, provoke on the instant. Think what 
it costs sometimes, when the answer is 
hot in the heart, to be still and say not a 
word, Think of Jesus standing before 
the maddening priests and answering not 
a word, standing before a “ whited wall” 
and not calling him so—a test which the 
impulsive and eloquent Peter could not 








stand, although he recovered quickly bis 
self consciousness, and was prompt to 
apologize with Christian humility. Self- 
control in speech is mastery of spirit, a 
better victory than his who taketh a city. 
How many conquerors there have been 
who never conquered this little member. 
—American Messenger. 
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“A LITTLE WHILE.” 


BY MRS. M, A, MAITLAND, 


“A little while,” I say at morn 
When yet another day is born; 

“ A little while,” and o’er my bed 
A purer light its rays wil! spread, 
A br ghter sun its beams will shed, 
And IT +hall wake to see His face, 
The Sun, the Sun of R ghteousness. 


“ A little while,” at noon I cry 

When, panting, to some shade I fly ; 
“A little while,” and I my load 

Will leave upon this dusty road 

That long my burning feet have trod ; 
And I shall wait my Shepherd s will, 
To lead me by the waters still. 


“ A little while,” at eve I say,— 

A little further on the way,— 

A little more of dark and light,— 

And on the morn that knows no night 
The “ jasper walls” shall heave in sight, 
‘The gate shall open to my feet, 

And I shali tread the “ golden street.” 


“A little while,” “a little while,” 
To ‘‘watch and pray,” to wait and toil,— 
To gather tares among the wheat,— 
To drink the bitter with the sweet,— 
To tarry where the breakers beat,— 
And I shall see with eyes unsealed 
The Canaan of my soul revealed. 
—Buffalo, N. Y. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
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1HE CHILDRENS TABLE. 


{Some Plain Scientific Truths for Mothers.]} 








BY MRS. AMELIA E, BARR. 


T is to be hoped that the best way of 
feeding children in order to produce 
the finest possible physical development, 
will ere long have the amount of atten- 
tion that is devoted to the improve- 
ment of horses, cattle and sheep. For 
both men and women have begun to re- 
alize that mentally and spiritually we are 
largely dependent on the co-operation of 
a healthy body: hence, there has arisen a 
certain school, not inaptly designated 
“Muscular Christianity.” 

‘The physical welfare of a child is the 
first consideration forced upon the mo- 
ther. Long before the intellect dawns, 
jong before it knows good from evil, 
there is important work todo. A healthy, 
pure, dwelling-place is to be begun for 
the lofty guests of mind and soul, Alas! 
how little has this been considered. How 
often have great minds been cramped by 
sickly, dwarfed bodies? How often have 
aspiring souls been bound by earthly 
fetters of irritating pain? 

Who shall deliver children from the 
unwise indulgences, fanciful theories, 
and inherited mistakes of their parents? 
This is not the province of religion; a 
mother may be intensely religious, and 
at the same time cruelly ignorant in the 
treatment of the child\—whom yet she 
loves with all her heart. 

When men and women lived simply 
and naturally, Nature in a large mea- 
sure took care of her own; but in our 
artificial life we must seek the aid of 
Science to find our way back to Nature. 
And if science has been able to teach us 
how to improve our breed of horses, and 
bring to a state of physical perfection our 
cattle and sheep, by simply selecting nu- 
triments, she can also give the seeking 
mother directions for building up a 
strong and healthy body for the immortal 
soul to tarry in and work from. For, 
humiliating as we may regard it, we can- 
not battle off this fact of God, that the 
vital processes in animals and men are 
substantially the same. 





In the dietary of children the two 
great mistakes are over-feeding and un- 
der-feeding; but of the two evils the last 
is the worst. Repletion is less injurious 
than inanition ; and according to my ob- 
servation gluttony is the vice of adults 
rather than of children. If they do ex- 
ceed, the cause may generally be traced 
to the fact that they have suffered a long 
want of the article they revel in. For 
instance, if at rare intervals candies and 
sweetmeats are within their reach, they 
do generally make themselves sick with 
an over supply of them; but this is but 
the Nemesis that ever follows unnatural 
deprivations of any kind. 

Nothing is more necessary toa child 
than sugar. Its love of it is not so much 
to please its palate, as to satisfy an ur- 
gent craving of its necessity. Sugar is so 
important a substance in the chemical 
changes going on in the body, that many 
other compounds have to be reduced to 
sugar befure they are available as heat- 
making constituents. In fact the liver 
is a factory for transforming much of the 
nutriment we take, in other forms, into 
sugar. 

It may be said, “If sugar is a great 
heat-maker, so also is fat meat, which 
most children very much dislike.” The 
one fact proves the other. Fat meat and 
sugar are both great heat-producers, but 
the child craves sugar and dislikes fat, 
because its weak organism can deal with 
the sugar, but cannot manage the fat. 
Every mother must have noticed that de- 
licate children turn sick at fat meat and 
usually crave sweets. Poor little things! 
they want something to make the vital 
fire burn more rapidly. Sugar in pro- 
per proportions is fuel judiciously added ; 
fat is fuel they have not strength to as- 
similate aud therefore reject. Of course 
no mother understands me to say, that 
children should therefore be fed on sugar; 
but only that they should have a fair 
and regular proportion of it insome form 
or other; in which case they would feel 
no more temptation to exceed in occa- 
sional opportunities. 

Another dominant desire with grow- 
ing children is fruit. They will eat 
fruits ripe or unripe; a sour apple ora 
ripe strawberry seems equally acceptable. 
It is common to attribute summer com- 
plaints of all kinds to them, and to care- 
fully limit children in their use. The 
fact is, that all fruits contain a vegetable 
acid which is a powerful tonic and one 
peculiarly acceptable to the stomach. 
Fruits ought to form a part of every 
child’s food all the year round; fresh 
fruits in summer, apples and oranges in 
winter. But they must be given regu- 
larly with the meals, and not between 
them. They will then fulfill their tonic 
office in the system and never under or- 
dinary circumstances do the least harm. 


How often have we seen children in 
mistaken kindness largely restricted to 
bread and milk, puddings and vege- 
tablee; nay, told in answer to their crav- 
ing looks that “ meat was not good for 
little boys and girls.” Now, consider 
first why adults eat meat. Is it not to 
repair the loss we suffer from active work ; 
the exhaustion from mental efforts, and 
to supply afresh the vital warmth, much 
of which is lost every day by simple ra- 
diation? In all these ways children usu- 
ally exhaust life quicker than adults. 
They run where we walk, they jump, 
they skip, they are seldom still, Their 
studies are as severe a mental strain to 
them as our business cares to us. Their 
bodies are quite as much exposed to loss 
of heat by radiation as ours—in some 
cases more so. But children have a most 
important demand on their vitality 
which adults have not: they have to 
grow. Who, therefore, needs strong and 
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any more than the kind of food giv 
children. Their necessities vary with 
causes too involved for any parent con 
stantly to keep in view. The state of 
the weather, the amount of electricity, 
or moisture in the atmosphere, study, 
sleep, exercise, the condition of diges- 
tion, even the mental temper of the 
child might differently influence the con- 
dition and demands of nearly every 
meal, No dietary theory, that did not 
consider all these and many more condi- 
tions, would be reliable. What then are 
we todo? Have more confidence in na- 
tural instincts. If children ask “for 
more,” ten to one they feel more truly 
than we can reason on this subject. 

On general principles it may be as- 
sumed children ask as directed by Na- 
ture; they desire what she needs and as 
much as she needs. Of course, all ad- 
vice must be of a general nature; special 
limitations are supposed in the power 
of every thoughtful mother. But the 
great principle is to remember that energy 
depends on the amount, not of food, but 
of nutritive food; for if a pound of one 
kind of food gives as much nutriment as 
four pounds of another, surely that is 
best for children (and adults too) which 
tries their digestion least. 

What the next generation will be de- 
pends upon the physical, mental and 
moral training of the children of to-day. 
These children are the to-morrow of so- 
ciety. Are they to be puny and dyspep- 
tic, fretting and worrying through life 
as through atask? Or, are they to be 
finely developed, sweet-breathed, clear- 
eyed, light-spirited mediums for divine 
aspirations and intellectual and material 
works ? 

O mothers! do not despise the humble 
looking foundation stone of life—good 
health. You have the earliest building 
up of the body; see that you spare no 
elements necessary for its perfection. Be 
liberal ; doubt your own theories rather 
than Nature; trust the child’ where you 
are at a loss, just as a lost man throws 
the reins on his horse’s neck and trusts 
to something subtler than reason—in- 
stinct. In the fervid, rapid, exhausting 
life incidental to high civilization, he 
will succeed best who has the best health. 
But good health has a grander promise 
in it than mere worldly success, though 
here I have not space to discuss its rela- 
tion to moral and religious excellence. 
Yet it is not to be doubted that it helps 
the Christian on to the mountain top. 
The thoroughly healthy good man lives 
in the sunshine of Hope and walks 
cheerfully before his God. 

In whatever light the subject of chil- 
dren’s food is regarded, the great prin- 


ciple underlying a!l others is, “Noone | 


can get power out of nothing.” If the 
child is to have health, energy and will 
there must be present the necessary phys- 
ical conditions. These are not the re- 
sult of accident, but of generous con- 
sideration. ‘“ Anything is good enough 


for the children’s table.” What a fright- 
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ful mistake! Nothing is too good for 
the children’s table; no food is too nu- 
tritious or too delicate for their frail, 
fervid organisms, To train up Godwise 
an immortal soul is truly the mother’s 
highest duty and privilege; but this is 
far more intimately connected with the 
building up of a perfectly healthy body 
than appears at first sight. 
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FAGOTS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
FIRES. 


oe 


BY ‘“ WINCHESTER.” 
AQUARIUS. 


DO not refer to the distinguished in- 

dividual who represents the eleventh 
sign of the Zodiac, but to a more modern 
water- bearer whose belief in hydropathy 
is no greater than his confidence in him- 
self. He delights in “wet blankets,” of 
which he has an unlimited supply, and 
so great is his philanthropy that he is 
continually bestowing these uncomfort- 
able wraps upon his neighbors, believing 
that he has an especial call in that di- 
rection. 

Aquarius would be powerless to sub- 
due a conflag:ation, he knows that well 
enough, so he is constantly on the watch 
for small beginnings, little fires, that are 
soon reduced to ashes by his flood of elo- 
quence. He is continually slopping 
over, so that all about him is little else 
than aswamp. I sought him once when 
I was quite young, and the fires of en- 
thusiasm were kindled more readily than 
they are now. The flush of youth, im- 
petuous youth, burned hotly on my cheek, 
and I was ready to dash into the front 
of any battle with all the prowess and 
prestige of an old general. 

Aquarius did not attempt to moderate 
my enthusiasm, or direct my energies; 
did not commend to my notice the heroic 
deeds of heroic men, or hint at the edu- 
cation necessary for a perfect develop- 
ment of natural gifts; neglected to 
stretch out a helping hand—how could 
he, with that everlasting water-pot 
with which he effectually quenched my 
military ardor? He has an idea that if 


-you cannot be Napoleon, or Wellington, 


or Joan of Arc, or Madame de Stael, or 
George Washington, on the start, there 
is no use in getting up steam or testing 
your ability when every one else but 
Aquarius, knows how impossible it is for 
human foresight to determine the end 
from the beginning. He assumes to be 
a disciple of apostles, to stand between 
Paul and perfection, but his watering 
prevents any astonishing results from 
Paul’s planting. It is the tender vines 
he hurts ; the feeble plants he frequently 
washes out of the soil in which they are 
scarcely rooted; the new grafts whose 
growth he hinders. He doesn’t mean to 
discourage; oh, no! But his attentions, 
if not intentions, are of so moist a char- 
acter that they invariably succeed in tak- 
ing the starch out of us. 

“ Father, I got way up head in spelling 
to-day,” says Filius, his little form dila- 
ting with pomp and vanity. 

“H’m!” says Aquarius, scarcely no- 
ticing this comma of interruption, 
* you'll be down foot again to-morrow!” 
and continues his reading. What is to- 
morrow to the hero of to-day? The gold 
lace may be tarnislied, the plumes in 
tatters, the gay ribbons of little worth, 
but they were honorably won and proudly 
worn, and their glory has not departed 
with the dawning of another day. 

“T have a splendid position offered 
me,” says Junius, using a confidant as a 
sort of safety-valve. ‘‘Two thousand a 
year salary, and a chance of being taken 
into partnership! Isn’t it splendid!” 

“Ye-e-s,” says Aquarius, with a lym- 





phatic drawl ; “I suppose so. But it isn’t 
a firm I’d like to be associated with, and 
it seems to me I wouldn’t be in any 
hurry to accept the situation.” 

The steam evaporates too rapidly; 
Junius feels as if his heart were a patent 
condenser. Aquarius is a man of cau- 
tion. Junius knows that his own nature 
is too impulsive, so he is in no hurry; 
waits and weighs and waters his stock 
until it loses its value in the market, and 
he is still an ordinary clerk on an ordi- 
nary salary. 

Aquarius has a pew in church and a 
class in Sunday-school, for although in 
the habit of teaching others to distrust 
themselves and regularly preaching from 
the text, “ Be not deceived!” he never 
goes so far as to give them a personal 
application. Do you think of getting up 
any new enterprise? Don’t let Aquarius 
know of it until the matter is so far ad- 
vanced that it cannot be affected by his 
profluent protest. Are there any symp- 
toms of a religious revival ? any kindling 
of the spiritual torch? any glow from the 
lamp which is fed by the oil of salvation? 
Wait until the Pentecostal blaze is fairly 
under way before enlisting the services 
of Aquarius, lest it be said “the world 
that then was, being overflowed with 
water, perished.” 

Elijah requested the widow woman of 
Zarephath to fetch him a little water 
that he might quench his thirst, and it 
brought her great reward. Take it to 
heart, O Aquarius! and do not imagine 
that the “droppings of the sanctuary” 
are occasioned by the leaking of thy 
water-pot. 


seor ee 








For The Sunday-School Times, 
FALSE MOTIONS. 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


VISITOR in a printing office was 

asked by the foreman to pick out 
the one he considered the fastest com- 
positor. He very quickly decided on a 
young man whose hands flew so fast you 
could scarcely follow their motions. The 
foreman said he was wrong, and pointed 
to a very deliberate young man by his 
side as the most rapid type-setter in the 
office. To the visitor he seemed about the 
slowest. 

“The secret is,” said the foreman, “ he 
picks up a type every time he goes for 
it. The other man makes what we call 
‘false motions ;’ his hand goes twice to 
the case for a type, and though he seems 
to be doing a great deal of work his 
stick fills slowly in comparison with that 
of his deliberate neighbor, who never 
hurries, uses just the amount of action 
sufficient to accomplish bis purpose, and 
does not set one muscle in motion un- 
necessarily.” 

How many “false motions” bustling 
people make in their efforts to do good. 
How much “beating the air’ that ac- 
complishes nothing. A great deal of 
“ organization” and “society work” and 
talking the matter over beforehand must 
accompany all their good deeds. If a poor 
family are to be brought into the Sun- 
day-school they must have the subject 
talked over in the monthly meeting, 
and a committee appointed to see to the 
matter. They almost think “some peo- 
ple take a great deal upon themselves !’’ 
when some quiet worker just goes over 
to the poor tenement-house and kindly 
invites and encourages the children to 
come, and then lovingly goes after them 
on Sabbath morning and leads them in 
to suitable classes. 

When Mr, Vanderbilt was asked the 
secret of his great success in business, 
he replied that one secret was that he 
“did not talk about his plans until he 
had accomplished them.” 





Those who talk a great deal about the 
good they mean to do are seldom those 
who accomplish much. 

Hazlett said he hated to see a load of 
band-boxes go along the street; they 
took up so much more room than they 
were worth ; so he hated sounding words 
which had nothing in them. 

Whenever conceit creeps in we are sure 
to make only “ false motions.” God does 
not honor such workers by giving them 
success in their labors. He is much more 
likely to be preparing for them some 
humiliating failure. But the workers 
who go forth humbly and earnestly, 
trusting alone in him for strength and 
every grace, will find him a very present 
helper. He will keep them from num- 
berless mistakes and follies, and often 
grants them a success which would have 
been surprising but for the strong faith 
with which they had asked such great 
things of God. 


For The Sunday-School Times. 
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Lord, for this our happy meeting 
Now accept our grateful praise; 
We Thy grace and love repeating, 
Join in soul-enlivening lays; 
Aid us, Saviour, 
To reflect the Gospel rays. 


Helpless souls in darkness lying 
Wait Thy wondrous love to know ; 
Hark! the sound of voices crying, 
“Save us ere we sink in woe!” 
Who will lead them 
Where the living waters flow ? 


Oh! how dreary is the dwelling 
Where Thy name is never heard— 
Where no song of praise is swelling— 
Where Thy love no heart hath stirred ; 
Let us hasten 
Forth to send Thy precious Word. 


Fired with zeal and expectation 
Let Thy servants on ward press, 
Till each distant heathen nation 
Shall Thy glorious name confess ; 
Halle:ujah! 
Lord, Thou wilt our efforts bless. 8. A. 








TWITTING CHILDREN ON THEIR 
DEFECTS. 


y= often a child gets the impres- 
sion that there is something in his 
physical, mental, or moral condition un- 
like that of other children, that places 
him at a disadvantage, and he is dis- 
heartened by the thought. Very likely 
there may be some peculiarity, but the 
point is to overcome, and to teach him 
to overcome that disadvantage and to 
rise above it. Unhappily, however, we 
often aggravate and increase the trouble 
by our course of treatment. We deal 
with the child as rude and thoughtless 
persons do with one who has a blemish 
on his face, or some other bodily defect, 
noticing and commenting upon it until 
it is made tenfold more hard to be borne, 
and the sufferer made sensitive even to 
look upon his infirmity. A soldier who 
had lost a leg wrote out some fifty ques- 
tions with which he had been pestered 
by impertinent persons concerning his 
loss, how and when it happened, and 
how much he suffered. And sometimes 
when there is any obliquity in a child, 
parents and brothers and sisters will bear 
down upon it, and twit him with it in a 
way to aggravate and increase it rather 
than to cure it. They will say before his 
face that he is an odd one in the flock, 
that he is peculiar, that he is foolish, that 
he has not the capacity of the rest for 
learning, and that he will never be or do 
anything in the world, until the child 
himself believes it, and grows up under 
the discouragement thereof; and so the 
prophecy works out its own fulfillment, 
and he grows to manhood the very eccen- 
tric or useless character it was foretold 
he would be. If judicious friends had 
noticed lightly his peculiarities, and 
taught him that he was not so very un- 





like or inferior to the rest, led him to 
look more hopefully upon his case, and 
appreciated and drawn out -his real ex- 
cellencies, he might have outshone all 


his kin. The reputed dunce of the famil 
and the school has often risen to high 
honor to the astonishment of his early 
compeers. Beautiful is the story of 
“The Ugly Duck,” that when a fledge- 
ling was picked at and persecuted as a 
strange creature by barn-yard fowls, but 
which, at last, when grown, proved to be 
a swan, and took its place with arched 
neck and snowy plumage, among its own 
kind on the i elet, admired by all. 
Many a person, no doubt, has been 
helped on to the lunatic asylum by hav- 
ing his eccentricities of mind increased 
by wrong treatment, until the full result 
was insanity. And many a person has 
been kept down in a low station of life, or 
driven to evil habits and companions b 
some fancied or real hindrance or disad 
vantage not treated wisely at first. Even 
born idiots, under skillful training, learn 
to know God and so repay toil for their 
good; and maniacs are sometimes re- 
stored to reason, while many might have 
been kept from madness by wise care. If 
one feels that he has the mark of Cain 
upon him, he will, like Cain, be apt to 
feel that his punishment is greater than 
he can bear, and to flee to a distant 
place; though it is to be observed, that 
even Cain’s mark was set upon him in 
mercy by God.—Rev. Wm. H. Lewis, in 
The Churchman, 











A JUDGE'S TEMPERANCE 
LECTURE. 

T Morris, Grundy County, Illinois, 

three saloon keepers—one woman 
and two men—were arrested and indicted 
for selling liquor to minors. As usual in 
such cases, the liquor-sellers were lavish 
of their funds in aid of their unfortunate 
co-workers, and eminent counsel was em- 
ployed in defence of these destroyers of 
the bodies and souls of the young and 
rising generation. But the proof of their 
guilt was so fully demonstrated, that the 
jury were compelled to pronounce them 
guilty. Hon. J. N. Reading, the pre- 
siding judge, in pronouncing the sen- 
tence of the court, used the following 


language: 

“The jury having found yow guilty of 
selling intoxicating liquors to a minor, it 
remains for the court to pronounce the 
sentence of the law. The penalty of this 
offence, fixed by the Legislature, indi- 
cates that it considers the crime to be of 
a serious character. By the law, you 
may sell to men, and to women, if they 
will buy. You have given your bond, 
and paid for your license to sell to them, 
and no one has the right to molest you 
in your legal business, No matter what 
the consequences may be, no matter what 
poverty and destitution are produced by 
selling according to law, you have paid 
your money for this privilege, and you 
are licensed to pursue your calling. No 
matter what families are distracted and 
rendered miserable, no matter what wives 
are treated with violence, what children 
starve or mourn over the degradation of 
a parent, your business is legalized and 
no one may interfere with you in it. No 
matter what mother may agonize over the 
loss of a son, or sister blush for the shame 
of a brother, you have the right to disre- 
gard them all and pursue your legal 
calling; you are licensed. You may fit 
up your lawful place of business in the 
most enticing and captivating form; you 
may furnish it with the most elegant and 
costly equipments for your lawful trade; 
you may fill it with the allurements to 
amusements; you may use ali your arts 
to induce visitors; you may skillfuily ar- 
range and expose to view your choice 
wines and most captivating beverages ; 
you may then induce thirst by all con- 
trivances, to producea raging appetite for 
drink ; and then you may supply that appe- 
tite to the full—because it is lawful ; you 
have a license. You may allow boys, al- 
most children, to frequent your saloon ; 
they may witness the apparent satisfaction 
with which their seniors quaff the spark- 
ling glass; you may be schooling and 
training them for the period of twenty- 
one, when they too can participate, for 
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all this is lawful. You may hold the 
cup to their very lips; but you must not 
let them drink—that is unlawful. But, 
while you have all these privileges for 
the money which you pay, this poor pri- 
vilege of selling to children is denied 
you. Here parents have the right to 
say, ‘Leave my son to me until the Jaw 
gives you the right to destroy him. Do 
not anticipate that terrible moment when 
I can assert for him no further rights of 
protection. That will be soon enough 
for me, for his mother, for his sisters, for 
his friends, and for the community, to 
see him take his road to death. Give 
him to us in his childhood, at least. Let 
ua have a few years of his young life, in 
which we may enjoy his innocence, to 
repay us in some degree for the care and 
love we have lavished upon him.’ This 
is something you, who now stand a pri- 
soner at the bar, have not paid for; this 
is not embraced in your license. You 
have your ‘bond’ to use to its full ex- 
tent ; but in thus taking your ‘pound of 
flesh’ you draw the blood, and that 
which is the nearest the heart. The law, 
in its wisdgm, does not permit this, and 
you must obey the law. By the verdict 
of the jury, you have been found guilty 
of transgreasing the law. Its extreme 
penalty is thirty dave’ imprisonment in 
the county jail and $100 fine; its lowest, 
ten days’ imprisonment and $20 fine. 

“For this offense, the court sentences 
you to ten days’ imprisonment in the 
county jail, and that you pay a fine of 
$75 and the costs; and that you stand 
committed until the fine and cosis of this 
prosecution are paid,” 

As may be imagined, the delivery of 
such a sentence produced considerable 
comm vwtion—being preised by the tem 
perance people as the best temperance 
speech of the season.— Friends’ Review, 





1870. MEMORIAL STONES. 1873. 


= pani along life’s pathway are 
experiences coming to every disciple 
of our Lord, which may well be marked 
with a.‘‘ Memorial Stone.” I have re- 
cently seen two of those erected in a 
most sacred place, which remain to this 
day and will endure through coming 
generations as a testimony to the faith- 
fulness of him who firat placed them 
there. 

In one of our New England villages a 
revival some years since found a well-to- 
do farmer living a careless, indifferent 
life, so far as the sublime realities of the 
unseen world were concerned, Drifting 
one evening into the little chapel where 
God's children were praying he was met 
by the Holy Spirit, who demanded of 
him loyal service, repentance of sin, and 
a consecrated life. The demand seemed 
reasonable. It was an appeal that could 
not be resisted, and with loving frank- 
ness he yielded to the divine call. The 
day of his conversion he took his family 
Bible, and under the record which gave 
his name and birth wrote ‘‘G—— C——, 
born again February 12, 1870.” “ Me- 
morial Stone” No, 1, to tell his descend- 
auts when the new birth occurred, which 
opened up a sweeter, holier life than he 
had dreamed of before. 

Some three years later, while quietly 
meditating upon God’s great love to him, 
this thought flashed out: “ You are an 
inveterate lover of tobacco; you use it in 
private and in public, Is not your Chris- 
tian influence hindered by its use? Are 
you not willing to give it up for My 
sake?” On the instant that the question 
met him so squarely he fell upon his 
knees and asked for strength to say, 
“Lord, I will give up all for Thee, even 
though it be a habit that is a part of my 
very existence, and which I have con- 
scientiously indulged in.” Rising, he 
made the decision’ once and forever. 
Taking an elegant silver tobacco-box, a 
collection of choice pipes that had ac- 
quired a delicate flavor by age and long 
use, and a box of fine cigars, he 
placed them upon an upper shelf in his 
closet, and closed forever the door of his 
lips upon tobacco in any form. The old 














family Bible was again taken down, and 
underneath the record of the two births 
he wrote in large letters, “I this day, 
March 12, 18738, give up and renounce 
the use of tobacco in every form forever, 
G C—.” “Memorial Stone” No. 
2, which will tell future generations of 
the Christian manliness of their ancestor. 
With such stones set up by the family 
altar, with such a public recognition of 
God’s grace, is it a wonder that this 
modern disciple is doing a blessed work 
for his Lord and gaining rich experiences 
of his mighty love? Ought we nvt to 
mark the passing years by some hidden 
monument which our King will note in 
the renouncing of some besetting sin, in 
the abandoning of some evil habit, which 
shall be our “ Memorials” of conflict and 
victory ? 8. E. B. 








FOR CHRIST. 





Jesus, I thought I loved thee ; 
I remember well 
That day when Thou didst hold 
My trembling fingers in Thy pierced hands, 
And take me for Thine own. 
And I did lave Thee; 
This poor heart beat true: 
It was no fancied echo to the voice 
Which spoke Thee mine, 
That answered “I am thine!" 


But, O my Master! how I blush to tell, 

Thy faithless servant loved Thy gifts too well! 

I looked on all things beautiful and rare: 
Looked on earth's flowers, 
And thought them very fair: 

I hid me from the rude and vulgar throng, 
And hoped it was Tny will 

That I might turn away from common men, 
Yet love Thee still: 


I dwelt among the pleasant sounds of life; 
I did not like the turmoil and the strife 
To come too near, 
But Thou wast in the thickest battle-tide ; 
And Thou didst cail Thy servant to [hy side: 
But I was too far off 
Aud so I did not hear. 


My Lord. I will come nearer; I will take my seat 
Close to Thy feet; 
I will come down where the gray shadows lie, 
Aud there I'}l listen—listen every day 
To hear Thy voice. 
It may be I must take a lower place: 
But let me have the shining of Thy face. 
It may be I must seek a humbier home: 
Let it be one where Thou wilt often come, 
And for the needy ones who claim 
An interest in Thy name: 
And I will stand and wateh and wait to greet 
The first faint echoes of Thy coming feet. 





THE BACK WOODMAN’S ESTIMATE 
OF A CHILD'S PRAYER. 


(From Dr. Holland's Serial in Soribner's Monthly.) 


‘6 F)AUL BENEDICT, whom Jim 

Fenton has rescued from the 
county asylum, lies very low in his cabin, 
far away from any medical or clerical 
help, and Jim feeling that he has done 
all he can for his sick friend, calls Harry 
Benedict, a small boy, and taking him 
between his knees, addresses him thus: 
‘Little feller, I need comfortin’. It’s a 
comfort to have ye here in my arms, an’ 
I don’t never want to have you go ’way 
from me. Your pa is awful sick, and 
perhaps he ain’t never goin’ to be no bet- 
ter. The rain and the ride, I’m afeared, 
was too many fur him; but I’ve did 
the best I could, and I meant well to 
both on ye, an’ now I can’t do no more, 
and there ain’t no doctor here, and there 
ain’t no minister, You’ve allus been a 
pretty good boy, hain’t ye? And don’t 
ye s’pose ye can go out here a little ways 
behind a tree and pray? I'll hold on to 
the dog, an’ it seems to me, if I was the 


Lord, I should pay ’tention to whata 
little feller like ye was sayin’. There 
ain’t nobody here but you to do it now, 
ye know. I can nuss your pa an’ fix his 
vittles, an’ set up with him nights, but I 
can’t pray. I wasn’t brung up to it. 
Now, if you’ll do this I won’t ax ye to 





| do nothin’ else,’ 


“ Little Harry was serious. He-had 
often said his prayers when he did not 
know he wanted anything, but here 
was a great emergency, and though 
he but imperfectly grasped the respon- 
sibility, after suppressing his tears he 
went away into the woods. Jim took 
off his cap, and bowed his head as 
though he were in church, and the tears 
dropped from his eyes and rolled down 
his beard as he heard the voice of 
the child pleading for his father’s life. 
As the boy reappeared Jim said to him- 





self, ‘Now if that won’t do it, there 
won’t nothin’,’ and reaching out his arms 
to Harry he embraced him, and said, 
‘My boy, you’ve did the right thing. It’s 
better nor all the nussin’, an’ you must 
do that every mornin’—every mornin’ ; 
an’ don’t ye take no for an answer. Now 
jest go in with me an’ see yer pa.’ 

“Jim would not have been greatly 
surprised to see the rude little room 
thronged with angels, but he was aston- 
ished, almost to fainting, to see Benedict 
open his eyes and recognize him by a 
faint smile. He dropped upon his knees 
and hid his face in the blankets. That 
morning was the crisis and turning-point 
in the illness of Paul Benedict.” 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 


MISS TINKER. 





BY MRS. C, E, K. DAVIS. 


N ISS TINKER’S cat was at the bot- 

tom of it, and this was how it hap- 
pened. Miss Tinker’s neighbor across 
the entry had bought a pint of oysters for 
supper, and left them on the window-seat 
under the stairs to keep cool. If she had 
put a cover on the tin pail it would have 
saved all the trouble, but the cover was 
in the closet, and to fetch it would make 
half a dozen extra steps, and Mrs, Pink- 
ham was one of those easy-going persons 
who always save astep when they can. So 
the pail stood uncovered on the window- 
seat. Miss Tinker’s cat wasa gray tabby, 
with the softest of velvet feet, the bright- 
est of eyes, and the most innocent coun- 
tenance in the world; a well-behaved 
cat, too, and not thievishly disposed, but 
she had a fondness for shell-fish. And 
so, as she came through the entry in 
the middle of the afternoon, and a mis- 
chievous breeze wafted the odor of the 
oysters exactly across her path, it was 
not in cat-nature to resist the temptation 
to spring to the window-seat, and more 
closely inspect the contents of the pail. 
The sight, and the nearer fragrance, 
proved too much for tabby’s virtue, and 
placing her forefeet on the edge of the 
pail, she buried her innocent face within 
it and began to feast. Alas, for Mr. 
Pinkham’s supper! alas, too, for poor 
puss! In the midst of her repast the 
door opened, and in an instant the hand 
of Mrs. Pinkham caught her by the neck 
and held her in no gentle grasp. 

“ Ah, my fine lady, I’ve caught you at 
last!’ (Shake, shake.) ‘“ Fond of oysters, 
areyou?” (Thump,thump.) “ It’s you 
that steals my milk, is it?’ (Slap, slap.) 
“And my custard pie?” (Thump, thump.) 
“And then look as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in your mouth. I'll teach you how 
to steal, you miserable little thief!’ 

At this point of Mrs, Pinkham’s ejacu- 
lations Miss Tinker threw open her door 
and appeared on the scene with a very 
red face and cap-strings flying. 

“You wicked, wicked woman!’ she 
began, rushing to rescue poor tabby. 

“She stole my oysters, and I’m teach- 
ing her better. If folks insist on keep- 
ing miserable thievish cats, they ought 
to keep ’em in their own rooms, or else 
learn ’em the Commandments is what I 
say; and, moreover, I’ll add for the bene- 
fit of anybody that may hear, that unless 
something is done to prevent such things 
happening again, I shall see that this cat 
is put into a safe place, which she won’t 
be likely to find her way out of,” and 
bestowing a series of parting thumps and 
shakes upon the poor bewildered animal, 
Mrs. Pinkham tossed her away. “ You 
may see for yourself, ma’am, what is left 
of a pint of oysters that I bought for 
Pinkham’s supper,” added the indignant 
woman, holding the almost empty pail 
under Miss Tinker’s nose. “ That’s what 
comes of having neighbors that keep 
cats |” 

“If I keep a cat, I haven’t got half a 
dozen children to torment my neighbors 





with,” gasped little Miss Tinker; “and 
I'd like to know who it is that picks my 
geranium leaves and my pinks if ever I 
venture to set the pots, out-doors? and 
what became of my gooseberries last 
summer—if you can tell me that? Cats 
don’t eat gooseberries, Mrs. Pinkham !” 


“Perhaps you'd like to say that my 
children are thieves, ma’am?” said Mrs. 
Pinkham, excitedly ; “and I presume it’s 
been so reported among the neighbors; 
but, thank fortune, my reputationand my 
children’s reputation, and Pinkham’s 
reputation, can’t be blown away by the 
breath of a vile slanderer.”’ 

How much longer this interview might 
have continued but for the appearance 
of Mr. Pinkham on the scene will never 
be known. Atsight of him Miss Tinker, 
with tabby in her arms, retreated to her 
apartment and locked and bolted the 
door, while Mrs. Pinkham, standing 
still in the entry, in a loud voice re- 
hearsed her grievances for the benefit of 
the people who lived up-stairs. 

And thus the quarrel began. For 
weeks after there were open hostilities 
between the two women. Whatever one 
could do to annoy or vex the other was 
done, and it was really surprising to see 
how many opportunities daily occurred. 
Mrs. Pinkham’s children whooped and 
shouted under Miss Tinker’s window, 
and made most uproarious noises in the 
entry; and if by any inadvertency the 
cat found her way out-doors without her 
mistress, she was sure to be pursued and 
pelted by one or more of the Pinkham 
brood. I cannot say that Miss Tinker’s 
conscience was altogether at ease, as she 
sought out many inventions by which to 
worry Mrs. Pinkham: Indeed, I am sure 
that as often as once a week, at least, she 
had very serious misgivings as to the 
course she was pursuing. Once in seven 
days, on a Sunday morning, she had an 
opportunity of hearing certain words of 
Scripture which spoke of forgiveness and 
brotherly love; for, as regularly as the 
day returned, dressed in her suit of shabby 
mourning, Miss Tinker turned the key 
upon Tabby and went to church. This 
was something that her neighbors across 
the entry never did. It was not the 
fashion of Chokehollow Street to attend 
church or Sunday-school. The city mis- 
sionary had done his best to gather in 
the wayward sheep; tract distributors 
had called at every door, and various 
ladies from charitable societies had 
visited many of the houses on errands of 
mercy and love, but the fruits of all this 
labor had been meagre indeed. Here 
and there one, and among the few Miss 
Tinker, had been led to assemble with the 
people of God on his day and in his 
house. It was a change, at any rate, 
from the monotony of her lonely days; 
it was worth something to see well-dressed 
people, and listen to good music, and 
herself join in hymns‘of praise, and feel, 
for the moment, that she was one among 
the righteous. Miss Tinker had even 
gone so far as to sitin a Bible-class a few 
Sunday mornings, and although she 
never volunteered to ask a question or 
dared to answer one, she had brought 
out her mother’s Bible from the bottom 
of an old chest where it had lain for 
years, and more than once of a Sunday 
evening, in the solitude of her own room, 
with curtains drawn and door locked, 
had conned the verses of the lesson, and 
tried to recall the words of exposition to 
which she had listened in the morning. 
Bat afcar tae quarrel with Mrs, Pink- 
ham, so far from desiring to open or read 
her book, Miss Tinker found herself 
vexed and annoyed by the very sight of 
the old brown covers. 

One Sunday, I believe it was the third 
after her trouble with Mrs. Pinkham, 
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Mise Tinker came home from church in 
a very excitable mood. The minister 
had preached a sermon from the text, 
“ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors,” and she felt as if she had been 
set up before the whole congregation as 
a target for him to shoot at; and worse 
still, every arrow had gone straight to 
the mark. 

“It was enough to provoke a saint,” 
said Miss Tinker to her cat, as she folded 
her shawl and put her bonnet in the 
bandbox; “it was enough to make a wo- 
man feel like getting up and leaving the 
house. And how did he know about her 
and Mrs. Pinkham, when he had never 
set his foot on the threshold of her door?” 
Tabby winked slowly, and looked as if 
she might explain that and many other 
mysteries, if she cared to take the trouble, 
and then she turned herself around on 
the window-seat and went to sleep again, 
leaving her mistress to answer her own 
question. 

Miss Tinker went to the small mirror 
to smooth her hair and put on her cap, 
and her eyes fell upon the Bible, which 
lay on the top of the bureau. Whether 
she imagined there was some magnetic 
connection between the book and the 
clergyman, by means of which her diffi- 
culty with Mra. Pinkham had been re- 
vealed to him, I cannot say, but certain it 
is she immediately conceived the idea of 
putting it outofsight. “Itshall go under 


‘the sheets and pillow-cases in the under- 


most drawer,” she said; “ I’ll hide it till 
I feel more like reading of it than I do 
now.” When Miss Tinker was excited 
or hurried her hands had a way of 
shaking, and so it happened that, as she 
took the Bible from its place, it fell to the 
floor and two or three loose leaves dropped 
out. It was a work of several minutes 
to replace them properly, and as she did 
so with well-adjusted spectacles, these 
words flashed up into her face from the 
middle of a verse that she would much 
rather not have seen, “ Do good to them 
that hate you.” MHastily she pushed the 
leaves back into their places, slipped the 
book out of sight, and closed the drawer; 
but it was far less easy to dismiss the 
words she had read. They were before 
her as she quickened the fire and filled 
the tea-kettle and sliced the bread and 
set the table for supper; they followed 
her from the kitchen to the pantry and 
from the pantry to the cellar; if she 
looked up, she seemed to see them writ- 
ten on the walls and ceiling; if down, 
they were printed on the floor ; and when 
she knelt before the grate to make her 
toast, the very coals spelled out, “‘ Do 
good to them that hate you.” 

“Well,” said Miss Tinker, thinking 
aloud, as she was much in the habit of 
doing, “that woman came near being 
the death of poor Venus, and she and 
her children have tormented me ever 
since. I don’t wish her any ill, and I’ll 
let her alone; but as for making friends 
with her, it is out of the question.” 

“Do good to them that hate you.” 
Venus herself seemed to repeat the words 
this time, as scenting the toast she joined 
her mistress at the grate, and rubbed 
against her arm with a gentle purr. 

“You, too,” said Miss Tinker, ruefully; 
“ well, I declare! and it was all on your 
account.” Venus continued purring and 
Miss Tinker talkedon. ‘“ Mrs. Pinkham 
is down sick with one of her sore throats, 
and every child she’s got is more plague 
than profit when it comes to helping 
about the house; and Pinkham, poer 
soul! has no faculty. I’ve no doubt she 
is having a hard time of it without me 
to go in and straighten things out a little, 
as I used to do.” The toast was browned 
toaturn and nicely buttered, the tea 
seemed more fragrant than usual, and 





the orange, a Sunday treat, looked tempt- 
ing indeed, delicately sliced and gener- 
ously sprinkled with white sugar, but 
Miss Tinker had no relish for any of 
these dainties. The minister’s sermon, 
the words she had read on the loose leaf 
of the Bible, and the thought of her sick 
neighbor across the entry, with nobody 
to look after her but those unruly chil- 
dren, had quite taken away her appetite. 
More than once she half rose from her 
chair, in an undecided manner, and with 
a perplexed countenance, which would 
have furnished a fine study for an artist, 
and then fell back again with a blank 
look at Venus, who sat by her side. Pre- 
sently, one of the little Pinkhams clat- 
tered through ‘he entry, singing at the 
top of his voice ; then another followed, 
who shouted to the first, “ Hushup! for 
mother’s head is aching ready to split,” 
and between the two, Miss Tinker felt as 
though she should go wild. For the 
third time she pushed back her chair, 
and with the saucer of orange in her 
hand, opened her door, walked across 
the entry and made her way, unan- 
nounced, to the bedside of Mrs. Pink- 
ham. 

“ Do good to them that hate you.” It 
was really wonderful how different the 
words seemed, as she bent over the sick 
woman and laid her hand on the feverish 
brow, and ejaculated, ‘‘ You poor soul!” 
Mrs. Pinkham, at the sound of her voice, 
opened her eyes and raised her hand 
feebly to her throat and head to signify 
the distress she was in. “I knowit; 
you’re dreadful sick,” said Miss Tinker; 
“but don’t you worry a bit, I’m going to 
take care of you, and you'll be all right 
in a day or two.” 

“Oh, dear, dear!” groaned Mrs, Pink- 
ham, and tears began to fall. “Oh, dear, 
dear Miss Tinker!’? That was all she 
could say, but it was just as well as 
though she had said a great deal more. 
Miss Tinker put a bit of orange in her 
mouth, and then made some gruel, and 
put the room in order, and got the chil- 


dren quiet, and bathed Mrs. Pinkham’s 
head until she fell asleep, and then she 
went back to her own kitchen, so light 
of heart that she could not keep from 
singing. 

“Ah, Venus,” she said, as the cat, 
aroused from her slumber, stood up and 
surveyed her with mild surprise, ‘‘ your 
missy is beginning to see daylight. The 
ae and the Book have got the right 
of it.” 

The supper-table was standing in 
the middle of the floor, and tea and toast 
were cold, but before she tasted either 
there was one thing Miss Tinker did. 
She went to the bureau-drawer and 
pulled out from under the sheets and 
ane her mother’s Bible, and 

rought it to the table. The old brown 
covers were beautiful to her eyes now, 
and carefully turning the pages she 
came at last to the loose leaf and read 
again, ‘“ Do good to them that hate you, 
. . . that ye may be the chiidren of your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

“ll never put it out of sight again, 
Venus,” said Miss Tinker, with tearful 
emphasis. ‘I’m going to live by it. The 
minister and the Book are right!” 





SIMPLE AND ABLE. 


T was said of the Rev. Mr. Wiseman, 

President of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence in England, that ‘‘ He has the rare 
power of adapting himself to the capa- 
cities and circumstances of any congre- 
gation, whether lowly or lofty; so that 
while children listen to his teaching— 
couched in purest, easiest, tersest Eng- 
lish, and enlivened with telling incident 
and graphic illustration—with intense 
eagerness and interest, the most refined 


and cultured are instructed and edified. 
‘Why don’t you preach like Mr. Wise- 
man, papa?’ said a little intelligent fel- 
low of nine or ten years of age to his 
father ; ‘I can understand every word he 
says.’ That faculty of dealing with the 








test truths in a mode and style which 
Sunday-school children can comprehend, 
is one of the most precious and enviable 
of ministerial gifts, as it is one of the 
surest signs of a clear, strong mind, mas- 
ter of its subject, and one of the latest 
and ripest fruits of finished training and 
culture.” 








THE BROOKLYN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION MONTHLY 
MEETING. 


[Reported in outline for The Sunday-School Times 
by Charles Hopkins. } 








HE March meeting was held at Hanson 

Place M. E. Church, Monday evening, 
March 8. A large audience was in atten- 
dance, filling every part of the house. 

Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, of Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, New York, 
taught the lesson, “ The Altar of Witness,” 
for the next Sabbath. After which a solo, 
“Oh rest in the Lord,” was sung by Miss 
Carrie J.Clark, solo-soprano for the Church 
of the Redeemer, followed by a hymn by the 
congregation, led by a choir of children 
from Sand Street M. E. Church, under the 
charge of Ex-Alderman Thorn. The sing- 
ing at these monthly Brooklyn meetings is 
a great attraction and helps to draw the full 
houses. 

THE LESSON TAUGHT 

BY REV. THOMAS 8. HASTINGS, D.D. 


The lesson, “‘ Joshua’s Warning,” for one 
week from the following Sabbath, was then 
taught by the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hast- 
ings, of the West Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

The lesson begins in the midst of a 
chapter and needs a little introduction 
to connect it with what has gone before. 
When shall we have a Michael Angelo 
again, to give usa portrait of this second 
Moses—Joshua? A grand old man, who 
stands almost alone, representing 110 years 
of eventful hetory. When a young man, 
younger than either of us, he witnessed the 
“ plagues of Egypt,” a striking symbol by 
which God wrested his people from the grip 
of slavery. And the crossing of the Red 
Sea, a marvelous deliverance. Joshua, 
alone of all the people, went up to Mt. 
Sinai, waiting for Moses, the mighty law- 
giver, amid the thunderings and lightnings 
of the mount. He then entered the pro- 
mised land with masterly generalship and 
masterly faith. The conquest of fourteen 
years before and the dividing of the land 
seven years. Oh for the dial of 

Such a Great Soul! 


a picture of that face, with all its subtle 
records of so gloriousacareer. He is at the 
end of what we call life now ; but at the be- 
inning of what we shall sometime call the 
Ceglintie of life. He was anxious (not like 
some of our modern rulers) to have every- 
thing in the best possible condition for those 
who should come after him. He summons to 
Shiloh the officers and elders of the tribes of 
the people. (Deut.1:15.) He calls them 
together to give them his parting address of 
warning. It was an element of deep anxiety 
in the mind of this old hero, because his 
people would not press forward and conquer 
the land fully. 
No Church has Ever yet Done This, 


The conquerors have always been very 
much what they were here in Israel. The 
enemies were left alive in the land. The 
Israelites were troubled four hundred years 
with what they had left undone. The divine 
command was extermination! They left a 
good many people unexterminated. “ He 
who saves the wolf kills the sheep.” “They 
set the vulture’s wing, and the children suf- 
fer from the vulture’s talons.” His charge 
to the people took on the*form of a warning. 
They should have remembered, “ One man 
of you shall chase a thousand ; for the Lord 
your God he it is that fighteth for you.” 
The one staff of Moses breaks in pieces 
the thousand spears of Pharaoh. “One 
head that thinks accomplishes more thana 
thousand hands that work.” One heart that 
trusts and prays 

Can Conquer the World. 

The first charge given is watchfulness. 
Take good heed, therefore, unto yourselves. 
Be always patient. He had just told them 
to be always courageous. The only cour- 
age is that which comes by faith. The true 
courage is that which sees the peril and 
will cee it in the name of God. A fear 
which has alertness, trustfulness and con- 
stant watchfulness in it. “The fool rageth 
and is confident,”’ but “a wise man feareth 
alway.” Take good heed that ye love the 
Lord your God—the real fundamental, vital 


point in Christian living. ‘“ As throve is 
the perfect tense of thrive, so love is the 
perfect tense of live.” This is not good 
grammat, but it is good principle. When I 
look into my hesrt to find the little love 
that echoes back the mighty love of God, it 
is a mean, mesgre business. As we gase an 
Almighty love, it makes oun love to grow 
and bear fruit. 

I like to give children the New Testament 
definition ou the subject of the love of God. 
Love blossoms in obedience. Love without 
any blossom is not worthy the holy name of 
love. Watch the children on that point. 
Love the Lord with all thy heart was 
Moses’s command, and now we have 
Joshua’s repetition of it. There was dan- 
ger of association with the Canaanites and 
marriage with them. (Deut. 6: 14.) I 
hope I shall offend no one by this remark. 
Joshua was afraid they would become inti- 
mate and marry them, and that would lead 
to idolatry and p rdition, It ia not written 
in the New Testament that a Christian man 
should not marry an unbelieving woman, 
and vice vera, But I wonld that it might 
never happen. ‘The marriage relation is so 
high and holy a blending of two hearts into 
one life, that it is 

A Terrible Risk. 


If you would be happy in this, the hap- 
piest and holiest relation of life, remember 
this Scripture history. Perhaps it is not 
best to teach this to the Sunday-school 
scholar. It might cause unp!ea-ant thoughts 
in some families a: home. [ am glad I have 
not got to teach this lesson in the Sonday- 
school, for I should speak what I think. 
What a terrible thing to be the companion 
of idolators. (Judges 2: 1-5.) The scene 
at Bochim. 

Joshua says everything God has promised 
has been accomplished now for fourteen 
years. As he has fulfilled his promise for 
the past, so will he for the future. ( Leviti- 
cus 26: 1-18; Deuteronomy 28:h chapter. ) 
Yer, the balancing of promise and threaten- 
ing; of blessing and cursing. Between these 
there is a narrow path that leadeth to eter- 
nal life. - Between hope and fear love leads 
us to the path of perfect obedience. To be 
guided mostly by hope or fear shows some 
thing lacking in the character; but to move 
on steadily between them is the highest and 
noblest living. 

The Practical Lessons 


of this subject. 1. Watchfulness. That man 
knows very little of bis own heart who has 
no fear of making mietakee. Vhe old way 
of representing human life was along the 
brittle edge of a precipice. Prof. Tynda!l 
ascending the Alps with a party, warned 
them to be very careful lest a false step start 
an avalanche. One man did start an ava- 
lanche, and but for a miracle the whole 
company would have been destroyed. Our 
path everywhere is full of pits. Temptation 
everywhere. “ Watch ye and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation.” 

Emphasize the lesson of hope and fear. 
There is something higher than either in 
life. The hope of heaven ; the fear of hell. 
The love of Christ constraineth me, not my 
love to Christ, but Christ’s love to me. 

2. This lesson wi!l apply to the young in 
their companionship. Beware of conversa- 
tion with those whet companionship ia 
not elevating. That great and rugged man, 
Michael Angelo, said, “{ have no friends, 
never had any and never felt the want of 
any.’ A man who leans his whole weight 
on any other man is not manly. Do not 
lean on any one but God. Companionshiy » 
purchased cheaply are not worth much. 
When Queen Elizabeth sat for her portrait 
before a great painter, she said to him, “ I 
don’t like shadows’ (meaning “ wrinkles”), 
But when that same artiat would paint Oliver 
Cromwell, the old Puritan told him to “ pnt 
in every scar and every mark; else,” said 
he, “Vl not give you a shilling.” A great 
painter once said, “I never look at a ;oor 
picture, for I am sure [ will catch a taint 
for my pencil.” I donot believe in syoo- 
phancy, but I do believe I havea right to 
seek companions whom I know are wiser and 
better thanIam. For full fellowship I will 
wait till [ get up to the throne; for human 
fellowship [ will goto those who are nearest 
to the throne. 

3. The progress of evil (7th chap. 12th 
verse). The people are warned against ut- 
tering the name of an idol, and ayainst all 
the signs of evil. It is a common saying 
of the poet: “The beginnings are alike; it 
is only the ends that differ.” I believe the 
poet is wrong. Watch sgainst the begin- 
nings of evil. Do you remember how Lot 
looked toward Sodom; toward the pleasant 
fields of Sodom? The next he knew he 
was in Sodom. To pitch your tent to- 
ward evil is to be landed in evil. I would 


warn all those who are looking toward 
Sodom to beware of looking that way, and 
I would pray for all who are in Sodom. 

This leason was followed by a duet by the 
Misses Clark, ‘Hear our prayer,’’ aud the 
chorns by the choir of cvildren: “ Land 
ahead! its fruits are waving.” 
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' LESSON XIV. 
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SUBJECT: ISRAEL'S PROMISE. 











TEXT: Joshua 24: 14-18. 





14. Now therefore , forbid that we should 
fear the Lord and serve | forsake the Lord, to 
him in sincerity and 1m | serve other gods : 
truth ; and put away the 97. For the Lord our 
gods which your fathers | God, he tistbatbrought 
served on the otherside | us up and our fathers 
of the flood, and in | outofthe land of Kgypt, 
Egypt; and serve ye the | from the huuse of bond- 
aid age, and which did 

15. And if it seem | those great signs in our 
evil unto you to serve | sight, and } reserved us 
the Lord, choose you | in all the way wherein 
this day whom ye will | we went and among 
serve, whether the gods | all the people through 
which your fathers ser- | whom we passed: 
ved that wre on the 18. And the Lord 
other side of the flood, | drave out from before 
or the gods of the Am- | us all the people, even 
orites, in whose land ye | the Amorites which 
dwell: but as for me | dwelt inthe land: there- 
and my house, we will | fure will we also serve 
serve the Lord, the Lord; for he is our 

16, And the le | God. 
answered, and said, God 








Aes with the lesson read Deut. 30: 
15-20; also Deut. 10: 12, and 1 Sam. 
12: 24. Recite the Golden Text and Ps. 
116: 16, 1 Kings 18: 39, Isa. 25: 1. 

What land is meant by “the other side 
of the flood?” What flood? Where was 
“the land of the Amorites?” What is 
meant by the phrase, “ put away the gods?” 
What were these? hy is Egypt called 
“the houre of bondage?’ Name some of 
“those great signs.” Through what “ way” 
did they pass ? and among what “ people ?” 

THE CONNECTION 
of the present lesson with the last is that of 
an inference from a previous statement. 
The clear summary of their marvellous and 
marked history, so effectively recited in the 
foregoing lesson, is the natural as it was the 
designed prelude and preparation for the 
solemn and impressive admonition given in 
the passage which constitutes the subject of 


the present 
LESSON, 


in which we have a command, a challenge, a 
choice and a covenant. 


I. A Command 
given by Joshua to the people, the propriety 
and reasonableness of which'was based upon 


the facts he had rehearsed in their hearing. 
The command consists of two parts. 


1. ** Put away the gods which 
your fathers served.” This does 
not imply that idolatry in any of its grosser 
forms was at that time practised publicly 
by any of the people, for we are told that 
the people served the Lord all the days of 
Joshua. (31.) But it may be that the de- 
vout leader had observed signs of a lessening 
dislike to the idolatrous customs of the na- 
tives of the land, and a growing inclination 
on the part of the young to be present at 
the celebration of their heathen rites, 

It is probable, aleo, that some of the old 
teraphims which their forefathers regarded 
as sacred in the land of Syria had been kept 
as heirlooms in a few of the families, and 
that among the goods they carried with 
them out of Egypt were some of the 
idolatrous trinkets worshiped there, and to 
which they attached an undue and super- 
stitious importance, and which they were 
disposed to use in some way in connection 
with the worship of Jehovah. (See verse 
23; Amos 5: 25, 26, and Acts 7: 41.) 

In order to remove temptation and to 
impress deeply on their minds the absolute 
worthlessness of all idols and the folly of 
worshiping them, Joshua commands them 
to put them all away. It does seem strange 
that after all the memorable manifestations 
which they had seen of the greatness and good- 
ness of Jehovah, that there should ever have 
remained the least lingering vestige of any 
strange gods among them, least of all the 
gods of Egypt or of Canaan, who bad been 
proved to be utterly useless for the deliver- 
ance or protection of their devotees, But 
the human heart was then, as it is now, 
naturally disinclined to the ans spiritual 
worship which the true and living God re- 
quires. Hence formality and ritualism and 
outward observances take the place of “sin- 
cerity and truth.” 

(a) We should avoid the use of all human 
devices in the worship of God, such as altars, 
the maas, crucifixes, relies, charms, amu- 
lets, dc, 








(b) We should understand that mere out- 
ward service of any kind cannot be accept- 
able to Him who requires truth in the inward 
parts. (Amos 5: 21-24; Isa. 1: 11-16. 

2. “*Serve ye the Lord,’ “ fear 
the Lord,” “serve him in sincerity and in 
truth.” 

The wondrous manifestations of grace on 
the part of God toward Israel Jaid them 
under peculiarly weighty obligations to 
serve him with sincere homage and grateful 
obedience. Not with mere outward ob- 
servances and a show of piety, but with 
genuine earnestness and undivided allegi- 
ance. The service required of them and 
demanded of us must be 

(a) Cheerful, with all the heart, strength, 
mind and soul—a service felt to be a de- 
light as well as a duty—a reasonable ser- 
vice, in which the understanding and the 
affections are alike engaged. 

This service is in harmony with our na- 
ture. It calls all our faculties into their 
highest and healthiest exercise. It consists 
with all our interes/s, securing our happiness 
in time and in eternity. ‘In the keeping 
of his commandments there is a great re- 
ward.” It contributes to our usefulness, be- 
cause we become co-workers with God, in- 
sure his blessing and are aided by his power. 

(6) Constunt in all things, at all times and 
under all circumstances. The service of 
God is not a thing of time, place or occasion. 
The duty we owe him is neither fitful nor 
intermittent. We are not engaged to work 
by the day, nor by the piece, but for life; 
under the shadow of Sinai as on the shores 
ot deliverance, in the wilderness as in Ca- 
naan, by Babel as by the Jordan. 

(ce) Universal, doing all things as he has 
commanded, ready to wait or work, to serve 
or suffer, to guard the garrison or attack the 
foe, to pay tithes of mint, anise and cummin, 
but not neglect the weightier matters of the 
law; to have an eye to the divine will in all 
personal habits, in home life and in business 
transactions, as well as in acts of private de- 
votion. public worship and Christian activity. 

(d) Loyal, as a subject to his sovereign, 
as a child to his parent, rendering an obedi- 
ence Willing and prompt as the angeis in 
heaven; ready to follow him, if need be, 
with personal devotion, lofty enthusiasm 
and chivalrous consecration, even to death ; 
his glory our aim, his will our law, his 
Spirit our guide, his cross our boast, his joy 
our strength, his presence our reward. 

II. The Challenge. 

The true worship and service of God 
springs from the heart, and cannot be forced 
by prohibitions and command. It must be 
voluntary, a free-will offering, a personal 
choice. The duty demands deliberation and 
decision. As there is no neutrality, a choice 
is necessary. It must either be the living 
God, or other gods which are no gods. 
“7f it seem evil,” that is, unreasonable or 
disadvantageous, judge ye. 

1. Is it unreasonable to keep 
the statutes, observe the ordinances and 
walk in the ways of the Lord, who had done 
such great things for them? Their past 
history was a long record of divine inter- 
vention on their behalf. He had been their 
deliverer and preserver, their guide and 


uard. 
’ 2. Isit disadvantageous? What 
god is like the God of Jeshurun? | His arm 
is mighty, his mercy is great, his goodness 
abundant. Happy is that people whose 
God is the Lord. 

(a) God's service now is a reasonable service. 
He is our Creator. He made us, and not we 
ourselves. Our life and breath are in his 
hands. As wholly dependent on his bounty 
we owe him fealty and service. He is our 
Redeemer. He has delivered us from a bond- 
age worse than that of Egypt, and brought 
us into a goodly heritage, where we <7 
many precious privileges. Bought wit 


such a price, it behooves us to serve him 


with our bodies and spirits, which are his. 
The service of God is right and reasonable. 
It is a good thing. Reason and conscience 
both approve. If we do not serve God our 
own hearts condemn us. 

(b) The service of God is most advantageous. 
“Godliness is profitable for all things.” 
Does it seem evil, or a loss, or a waste, to 
break our most precious box and pour its 
contents on his head? What if we spend 
time, forfeit worldly reputation, sacri- 
fice quiet rest, or home joys, or even life 
itself in his cause, shall we not receive an 
hundred-fold in peace of mind, re-t of 
heart, strength of moral purpose; and a 
cheering :ope of eternal blessedness, manna 
all the way, and the fruits of the promised 
land at the end of the pilgrimage? The 
world proffers fortune and fame, possession 
and power, gayety and pleasure, mirth and 
amusement, but its promises are as delusive 
as the deceptive mirage, or the golden but 
fleeting hues of the rainbow. Even were all 
worldly things attained, they are only tem- 
poral and soon pass away. ‘‘ What shall it 

rofit a man, if he gain the whole world, and 
ose his own soul? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ?” 








III. The Choice. 
“ As for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” What a grand avowal this was 


uttered by such a man on such an occasion. 
It was 


1. Personal. “As for me.” Alltrue 
religion is personal. Penitence and for- 
giveness; fear, faith, hope and joy are all 
experimental. They touch the individual 
heart and conscience. When, however, re- 
ligion influences the character, it affects all 
the relations of life, especially the social and 
domestic relations. So every Christian man 
seeks to serve God in his home, and will 
establish and maintain his worship there. 
Family wor.hip is not more dutiful than it 
is beautiful. Happy is that home where it 
is regularly and faithfully observed. Chil- 
dren should not only be permitted but re- 
quired to join in it. A pious father and a 
praying mother, with obedient and respect- 
ful children, constitute a church in the 
house, on which the blessing of God daily 
rests. 


2. Independent, Joshua had urged 
the people to decide between the old wor- 
ship of their forefathers, or the Baal worship 
of the Canaanites, and the service of the God 
of Abraham. A decision must be made, and 
they must make it freely and finally. But 
let their decision be what it may his was 
already made. Even though the whole na- 
tion should choose other gods, he and his 
house should serve the Lord. Should there 
be an altar nowhere else erected to Jehovah 
but at Timnath-serah? The Lord alone 
should be acknowledged and served. 


3. Exemplary. The position of 
Joshua was one of great exaltation. His in- 
fluence was very great, and he made this 
public statement of his present practice and 
purpose for the future in order to induce 
and encourage others to do the same. Chris- 
tians are enjoined to “let their light shine, 
that others may see and glorify God,” 
(Matt.5:16; Phil. 2:15,16; 1 Peter 2: 
12.) The sound of prayer and praise ascend- 
ing from the lowliest home is a sweet and 
successful proclamation of the gospel. The 
example of Joshua was at this time conta- 
gious, and produced the very effect he de- 
sired, for the people responded at once that 
they would do as he did and serve the 
Lord. 

(a) Let us first give ourselves to the Lord 
and serve him with all our hearts. 

(b) Let us, by a proper example and frank 
avowal of our love to the Lord, seek to bring 
others to him. 


IV. The Covenant. 

We also will serve the Lord, “for he is our 
God.” The entire people, roused to enthu- 
siasm by the patriotic address and pungent 
appeal of Joshua, stimulated by his noble 
example, and prompted by gratitude to God, 
solemnly protest against idolatry in all its 
forms, and publicly promise to serve the 
Lord alone. They concur alike in the state- 
ment and resolution of Joshua, and adopt 
both his premises and his conclusion. The 
Lord is their God. They will serve him, for 

1. He delivered them from cruel bondage. 
‘ - He wrought great wonders in their be- 

alf. 

8. He guided, preserved and defended 
them in the wilderness. 

4. He brought them to the promised land, 
cast out their enemies from before them, and 
gave them there a goodly inheritance. 
Therefore they say, “The Lord our God 
will we serve, and his voice will we obey.” 
Thus the people entered anew into covenant 
with God. Their resolutions and promises 
were written in a book, and a monument 
was erected as a witness and a remembrancer 
of the transaction. (Verses 26, 27.) 

(a) Let us enter into fresh covenant relation 
with God. He is our God and Father in 
Christ Jesus. Through faith in his Son we 
are reconciled to him. Only think of all 
that he has done for us. He has redeemed 
us by his blood ; renews and comforts us by 
his Spirit; guides us by his work and ordi- 
nances ; cheers us by his precious promises ; 
gives us the light of his countenance now, 
and the assurance of his presence and glory 
hereafter. We are the Lord’s, and we will 
obey his Word and engage in his service. 

(6) Let us remember our vows and promises. 
They are all written in a book. What 
book? The very places where we have 
prayed and wept and promised will be wit- 
nesses for or against us. The little room, the 
home, the school, the church, or the oak tree, 
be where it may. 

“ Ye men and angels, witness now, 
Before the Lord we speak ; 


To Him we make our solemn yow— 
A vow we dare not break.” 





THE GOLDEN TEXT. 





THE LORD OUR GOD WILL 
WE SERVE, AND HIS VOICE 
WILL WE OBEY. 

—Joshua 24 : 24, 











The Primary Department. 


By “FAITH LATIMER,” 








Topic: 
Israel’s Promise. 
Golden Text: 

“The Lord our God will we serve, and 
his voice will we obey.” 
Narrative: 

Joshua’s last Charge. 
Leading Thought: 

Keep yourselves from Idols. 
Studies for Teachers: 

Joshua 24: 1-33. Exodus 32: 1-35. 
Genesis 35: 1-4. Psalm 106: 19-38. 
Exodus 20: 1-8. Dent. 30: 15-20. 
2a Chronicles 34: 1-33. 





NORMAL HINTS. 
i preserve connection with the former 
_ quarter ask for reasons why Israel should 
praise the Lord? Why should we? Then 
tell that after Joshua had his last review he 
gave the people this charge (put it on the 
Sladieedd o¢ slate) : 


SERVE THE LORD. 


Whom else could they serve? Had they ever 
worshiped any but the true Gud ? 

Abraham's fathers had served other gods, 
sometimes the sun, moon and stars. Even 
the daughter of Jacob had some images 
which she hid from her father’s sight, but he 
believed in our motto, and took away the 
idols and hid them under an oak in Shechem, 
the very place where Joshua called the peo- 
ple together. 

There were many strange gods in Egypt, 
where the Israelites were so long in slavery ; 
strange looking images, something like 
the idols now in heathen lands. (Exhibit 
pictures, a real idol or tepresentation of one 
if possible.) We know what idols they had 
in Egypt, for in the ruins of many old cities 
and temples great stones have been found 
with pictures on them of the figures they 
wor-hiped and men kneeling or bowing to 
them. 

Did the Israelites worship anid in the 
wilderness ? 

Was such worship forbidden ? 

How many commandments are there? 
Four of the ten tell how to serve God. 

1. Have no other God. 

2. Make no image or likeness. 

3. Keep his name holy. 

4. Keep his day holy. 

(Have them recited if known.) Were 
they to be punished if they worshiped idols? 
(Deut. 17: 2-5.) If a man or woman was 
found who had served other gods, the sun, 
moon, or stars, that man or woman was to 
> are out and stoned until they were 

ead, 

Suppose all the people worshiped idols? 
Then God would punish them all. 

Do you wonder Joshua was so afraid they 
would forget God and serve idols after he 
was dead? He told them how to worship 
God “ in sincerity and in truth.’ That means, 
not to pretend to love him, never to say pray- 
ers and not pray, not to look serious when 
others prayed, and at the same time to be 
thinking of everything else, not to ask 
in prayer for something they did not 
want, not to pray to be made to serve 
the Lord and then not try themselves to do 
right. To serve him every day, to think of 
him every hour, to ask him for help in every- 
thing, is to serve him in sincerity and in 
truth. Do we need to remember all this? 
See how many ways Joshua tried to teach 
this lesson : 

1. He counted over all the mercies. 2. 
He told them how to serve, in sincerity and 
in —. 3. Toshow the foolishness of doing 
anything else, he said: Now choose; this 
is what he meant: What other gods 
could you have? Will you choose those 
your fathers had before Abraham? They 
could not keep nor save from famine 
or slavery; only the true God could 
deliver them from Egypt and the wil- 
derness. Will you chouse the gods of these 
heathen nations in this land we have come 
to? Their gods could not save them in war, 
nor keep us from conquering their cities, 
giant kings and strong armies. 4. Joshua 
tried one way more, the best way, a good ex- 
ample. The brave old man after a long life, 
led by God, a life of faith, courage and vic- 
tory, stood up and said: “ As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” 

What did the people say? They an- 
swered back our Golden Text. (Have it 
recited and afierwards put on the black- 
board.) 

Once before they had been told to choose. 
Moses had some last words for them before 
he died. Who can say the Golden Text 
when the people stood on the two moun- 
tains? 

What did they say to the cursings? Did 
they remember they had prayed God te 
punish them if they did not serve him? 
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They were ready to promise. We shall 
see next Sunday how long they kept their 

romise. If time allows tell of Elijah, 

rophets of Baal, the Altars, Sacrifices, Fire. 

Eight hundred years after, the Jews had 
forgotten Joshua and had built images to 
the sun, and great altars and groves of trees 
where idols were set up. Do you think a 
child could stop this wickedness? 

There was one boy who loved God and 
asked him to help him to do right. He 
was only eight years old when he was a 
king. When he was sixteen he resolved 
that the people must all serve the Lord 
whom he loved. He had all the groves cut 
down, the altars broken, the images ground 
to powder. 

Is the Golden Text of to-day for us? 
Is there danger that we should serve 
anything else and forget God? Who was 
the beloved disciple of Jesus? When 
he was old he said, “ Little children, keep 

ourselves from idols.” A lady had an 
idol sent to her as a curiosity by a mission- 
ary. It was carved of wood and looked 
like a doll, for it was dressed in velvet and 
spangles and lace. Her little daughter 
often held it in her arms playing with it. 
One day her mother found it set up before 
her, and Mary on her knees talking to it. 
“My child,” she said, “what do you mean?” 
“OQ mamma, I am praying, it is so much 
nicer to have a god f can see!” Her mother 
laid the idol on the blazing coals in the 


* grate; and after Mary watched it burn, she 


had her say over after her what the Bible 
gays about idols, as we will now. (Have 
class repeat after you, sentence by sentence, 
Ps. 115: 2-9, with suitable motions, lifting 
hands, touching eyes, mouth, ears as words 
indicate.) Some heathen gods are small 
carved of ivory or silver, some of guld, an 
are worn around the neck. Fanny has one; 
hers is a gold locket on a gold chain. Nome 
idols are to carry in the pocket ; Sam has a 
full set, so many he rattles as he walks; he 
thinks more of them than of anything else, 
but he calls them agates, four-timers and 
crocks. Lily’s are in the feathers on her 
new hat. Florence has an idol in the shape 
of a new doll sent from Paris. Robbie’s, a 
money box, with a hole in the top where he 
drops every nickel and penny he can get. 
Bessie has only one idol—herself. What 
she says and does she thinks everybody 
must know and admire. 

Isn’t that a vain idol to have? So are 
they all, so Joshua knew, and after the peo- 
ple had promised to serve the Lord, he 
wrote it all down and then set up a great 
stone by an oak tree and said, “This stone 
shall be a witness unto you, lest ye deny 
your God” Those words at Shechem were 
the last he spoke to all the people; for soon 
he died He himself had served the Lord 
so well, he is called “the servant of the 
Lord” Shechem: was the place where the 
bones of Joseph were buried, in the same 
plow of ground Jacob bought for one hnn- 

red pieces of silver, or one hundred lambs. 

The money of that time was in silver, 
stamped with a figure of whatever animal 
was of the same value as the piece of metal. 

There Jesus, tired and wearv, sat on Ja- 
cob’s well and tanght the woman what 
Jo-hna taught in the same place, “ Worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth: for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him.” 

The loving Jesus who came to seek and 
to save, sought and won the poor woman’s 
heart and service. He is seeking yours, will 
you give it? 


SERVE THE LORD. : 
? THE LORD OUR GD WILL ME SERYE i 
i HIS VOICE WE OBEY. : 


© AOR On eee e ee enee ee teeeen eee ee Hee EeeeE ESTE SS ESEEEEOESEREOE OEE EEESEOEES © 


Teach orally, and say or sing one verse. 
The dearest idol [ have known, 
Whate’er that idol be ; 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee. 





DAILY HOME READINGS. 


Porrererrrrrrtirirrrr ett t itt tert r ry 


3 Monday—dActs 17 : 22-29. 

: Twesday—Jeremiah 23: 5-8 
Wednesday—Isaiah 41: 10-20. 
Thursday—Proverbs 14: 26-25. 
: Friday—Genesis 35: 1-5. 

: Saturday—Luke 9: 28-36. 
Sunday— Matthew 13 : 44-52. 











THE COMMENTARY. 


Joshua 24 : 14-18. 








14. He induced them solemn!y and voluntsrily 
to renew the national covenant. (Nehemiah 
10: 1.)—Jamieson, 

The people responded with emphatic pro- 
testations of fidelity, and the covenant was 
solemnly ratifi'd, and became a national 
“statute” and ordinance,’ —a new claim and 
@ new encouragement. Joshua thereupon 
wrote, or caused to be written. an account of 
these transactions, as an additicn to the law 
of Moses —one would uaturally infer under 
divine direction. There stood ‘the’ famous 





“oak” tree, rendered memorable in the his- 
tors of Abraham as the place where Jehovah 
had first appeared to him and which he had 
consecrated by the erection of an altar. 
Hence it is called a ‘‘sanctuary” or “holy 
place ’—Groser. 
15. Choose ye: A most forcible irony. Would 
they take the gous of Mesopotamia, or the 
ods of Canean—which? The former their 
athers had abandoned, the latter had not 
preserved their worshipers. As for Joshua, he 
would serve Jehovah.—Crosby. 

Those that resolve to serve God, must not 
mind being singular in it, nor be drawn by 
the crowd to forsake his service. Those that 
are bound for heaven must be willing to 
swim against the stream, not oo as the most 
do, but as the best do. Now that he has them 
in a good mind, he would, if possible, con- 
firm them init. Fast bind, fast tind —Henry,. 

Concerning the supposed tomb of Joshua at 
Tibneh, Lieut. Conder says, “ This is certainly 
the most striking monument in the country, 
and strongly recommends itself to the mind 
as au authentic site. That it is the sepulchre 
of a man of distinction is manifest from the 
great number of lamp niches which cover the 
walls of the porch; they are over 200, arranged 
in vertical rows.” The tomb is asquare cham- 
ber with five excavarions on three of its sides, 
the central one forming a leading 
into a second one beyond _ Here is a single 
cavity with a niche for a lamp, and here, 
there is good reason to believe, is the resting- 
p.ace of the warrior chief of Israel.—G@rover. 





A WEEKLY REVIEW 
For Superintendents or Teachers of the Lesson, 
April 4th, 1875. 


BY JOHN B. SMITH. 


(To precede the Lesson of the day in the classes. } 


How many chapters in the book of Joshua? 

What chapter speaks of the death of Moses? 

Which tells of the death of Joshua? 

How many years between? (Perhaps twenty- 
four, or as many in number as the chapters.) 

How long was Moses the leader of Israel? 

How old at his death? 

How long was Josbua their leader? 

How old at his death ? 

How long after the exodus? 

How old was Joshua then? 

Note —If, when the answers have been given, 
the superintendent will put the answers on 
the board it will help impress the facts. 

Which chapter tells of the taking of Jericho? 
Which of the division of the land? 
Which tell of the main conquests? 

Note.—Tet the following questions be an- 
swered by the name of the lesson or the num- 
ber of the chapter. 

Which tells how to study the Bible? (“that thou 
mavest observe to do”). 

Which of water that stood “ on a heap’’? 

What four of stones used to help a nation’s 
memory? 

Which of them was a monument which com- 
memorat2d a man whom it did not honor? 

Which lesson or chapter tells of a description in 

a book? 

Which two of addresses supposed by the speaker 
to be his Jast? 
Which of cit es owned by ministers? 


- Which of keeping a religious festival? 


Now, will several of yon te!l me what is to you 
the be t teaching of the book of Joshua? 

To the author Canaan ix a type—not of heaven— 
for in heaven there is no fighting; but of a trae 
Chri-tian life of faith, a life of continual conflict 
and continual victory here; and the history isa 
continual exhortation to go on with courage to 
drive out all enemies in the name of the Lord 

The successes it records are a personal promise 
to me; its failures are a personal warning. 
—Joshua 23: 13. 











ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Specially selected for The Times’ International 
C Normal Lessons.] 





BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 


“CHOOSE YE.”—A wealthy old gentleman resid- 
ing in London, on one of his birthdays invited 
his servants into the house to receive presents. 
‘What will you have,” said he, aidres-ing the 
groom, “this Bible. or a five-pound note?’ “I 
wonld take the Bible, sir; but I cannot read; so 
Ithink the money will do me more good.” re- 
plied the hostler “And you?” he asked the 
gardener. “My poor wife so ill, that I sadly 
need the money,” responded the gardener with a 
bow. “‘ Mary, you can read,” said the old man, 
turning to his cook: “ will you have this Bible?” 
“T can read, sir, but I never get time to look into 
a book; and the money will buy me a fine dress.”’ 
Next was the chambermaid; but she had one 
Bible, and did not want another. Last came the 
errand-boy. ‘ My lad,” said his kind benefac or, 
**will you take these five pounds, and replace 
your shabby clothes by a new suit?” “Thank 
you, sir; but my dear mother used to read to me 
that the Jaw of the Lord was better than thou- 
sands of gold and silver. I will have the good 
Book. if you please.” ‘God biess you, my boy! 
and may your wise choice prove riches and 
honor and long life unto you!” As the lad re- 
ceived the Bible, and unuclasped its covers, a 
bright gold-piece rolled to the floor. Quickly 
turning its pages, he found them thickly inter- 
leaved with bunk-notes; while the four servants, 
discovering the mistake of their worldly covet 
ousness, hastily departed in chagrin. 





“As FOR Mg,”—It is said that a missionary, 
wher examining a class of Hindoo youth asked 
the question: “ What does ‘walking with God’ 
mea?” After some hesitation one of them an- 
swered: “It is to live as Mr. Wray does.” 


“AND MY Hovsz.”—“ I mean to see that they 
have manners.” Very well. “I mean to 
dress them well, if I have myself to go shabby.” 





vey, good. “I shall give them an education, 
and I shall leave them a fortune.” Very well. 
But is that all? Don’t you mean to take them 
into the ark? Don't you know that the storm is 
coming, and that out of Christ there is no safety? 
no pardon? no hope? no heaven ?— Talmage. 





“ THE LORD OUR GOD WILL WE SERVE.” —‘‘ What 
business are you in now?” asked one man of an- 
other “Iam working for Christ.” wasthe reply. 
The friends had met after a brief interval of ab- 
sence, each to find the other changed. ‘An 
honest, but not a paying work. You will need to 
work for the werla as well as religion. You 
always said you meant to be a rich man, an in 
fluential man; but you have started wrong for 
that. Large drafts upon your t:me, your purse, 
and the sacrifice of many plans, are demanded by 
this religion of yours.” “I have started —_ the 
right way, my friend, to reach wealth, influence, 
and all the earthly I nave so foolishly 
boasted I would have. I have sacrificed nothing, 
but gained all things. I will try and prove it to 
you yet.’ And the young man did prove it nobly 
to his friend and to the world. In his business 
relations, in his intercourse with the world, he 

firmly upon the Rock which he had chosen 
as his foundation, and many, whose shelter had 
been early washed away, looked up to his secure 
dwelling, and built on thesame Rock. 





“His VoIcE WILL we OBEy.”—There are some 
duties which should be done to-day, which a man 
may avoid for awhile, yet they will wait for him 
as patients in the ante-room of a physician, hop- 
ing that he will soon attend tothem. There are 
many here, the ante-room of whose souls are 
filled with duties that are waiting; and these 
duties talk with each cther. One asks, “ How 
long have you been waiting?” ‘Two hours.” 
Another says, ‘a month;” athird, “a year ;’ and 
one old, gray duty, leaning on his crutch, says,“ Ah, 
you who talk about waiting! 1 have waited fort 
—— for audience, and have not yet found it |” 

ome duties come to man, at last, like the bailiff 
with his warrant, or the sheriff with his writ; 
they will follow you and dog your footsteps until 
you shall give them attendance. There are some 
duties that can only be done to-day—to-morrow’s 
duties being those of reparation.—Rev. E£. J. 
Haynes. 








THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B,. ATCHINSON, 


ISRAEL’S PROMISE. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


(THE PROMISE MADE.) 


“me 2057sO7ES0R WILL WE SER? 


20: 
SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 








JOSHUA’S Canc 
ISRAEL’S HOICE. 


Jnuwe- Ce ARGE. 
EsvUs’ OUNSEL. 


« Worship HIM in Serene” "4 in ROTH,” 


JOunue’® A BPEAL. 
OUN’S DVICE. 
“PUT AWAY THE GODS” 

“KEEP YOURSELVES FROM IDOLS.” 








202 
DUTIES. 
“ FEAR THE 99 
cmateate LORD 
“CHOOSE THE . 
20: 








A PERSONAL APPEAL. 


* CHOOSE 
OU THIS DAY WHOM 


E WILL SERVE.” 
:0: 


WHEN TO CHOOSE, 


“MHIS DAY.” 


54 NOW.” 


WORTHY EXAMPLES. 


> 
Moses’ Heb. 11 : 25. 
Joshua's ‘ Josh 24:15 
Daniel's Dan. 1: 8. 
Hebrew Worthies’ ce Dan. 3:18. 
wary ¢ 
20: 











‘s Luke 10: 42. 
Paul’s 2 Cor. 12:9, 





HOME MOTTO. 








MB AND MY HOUSE, 
SERVE LORD.” . 
- Sundanduetansiamedinamioensaae Misretccrtsteeee ee * 





ORDER OF EXERCISES 
oF 
Park Congregational Sunday-School, 
Norwich, Conn. 





RESPONSIVE READING, 

Superintendent, It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord and tosing praises unto Thy name, 
O Most High —Psalm 92: 1. 

Infant Department. Serve the Lord with glad- 
ness; come before his presence with singing.— 
Psaim 100: 1. 

School. Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
and int» his cc urts with praise; be thankful unto 
him and bless his name —Psaim 100: 4. 

Concert. For the Lord is good; his mercy is 
everlasting; and his truth endureth to all genera- 
tions —Psaim 100: 5. 

HYMN. 

Sup’t. I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.—Psalm 121: 1. 

School. My he)p cometh from the Lord, which 
made heaven and earth.—Psalm 121: 2 

Sup’t. The Lord is god unto them that wait for 
him, to the soul that seeketh him —Lam. 8: 25. 

School. Delight thyself also in the Lord: and he 
ot give thee the desires of thy heart.—Psalm 


Concert. Commit thy way unto the Lord: trust 
also in him and he shall bring it to pass.— 
Psalm 87:5. , 

PRAYER. Omen followed by the Lord's 
Prayer, repeated by the whole school.) 
READ, responsively, the Seripture verses of the 
Lesson of the day. 

Sup’t. All Scripture is aves by inspiration of 
God and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness — 
1 Timothy 8: 16. 

School. Thy Word is a Ly unto my feet, anda 
light unto my path.—Psalm 119: 195. 

Sup't. God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosnever be ieveth in 
a ae not perish, but have ever! isting life. 
—J hn 8: 

School. He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not, 
he him also, freely give us all things.—Romans 
8: 82, 

Sup't. Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men —Psalm 107: 21 

Concert. Blessed be his glorious name forever: 
and let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen, and Amen.—Psalm 72: 19. 

HYMN, (School rise.) 
Notices and brief Analysis of the preceding Sun 
day's Lesson, by the Superintendent. 
CLAss CoLLECTIONS. 


LESSON. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 
HYMN. 

(The school rise, and remain standing, through 
the following :) 

Concert. The Lord watch between me and thee, 
~~ we are absent from one another —Genesis 

: 49, 

Sup't. Now unto Him that is able to keeo you 
from falling and to present you faultless before 
the presence of His glory with exceeding joy. To 
the only wise God our Saviour, be glo y and 
majesty dominion and power, both now and ever. 
Amen —Jude 24, 25. 

(The school be seated, and classes retire in their 
regular order.) 


ORGAN VOLUNTARY, while school is retiring. 











LESSON BULLETIN. 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1875. 


1, Jan’y 3. Joshua Encouraged. 

Josh, 1: 1-9, 
2. Jan’y 10. Crossing the Jordan. 

Josh. 3: 14-17. 
8. Jan’y 17. Memorial Stones, 

Josh. 4: 4-9. 
4. Jan’y 24. Preparation for Con- 

quest. Josh. 5: 9-15. 

5. Jan’y 31. Jericho Taken. 

Josh. 6: 12-20. 
6. Feb’y 7. Achan’s Sin. 

Josh. 7 : 19-26. 
7. Feb’y 14. Ebal and Gerizim. 

Josh. 8: 30735. 
8. Feb'y 21. Caleb’s Inheritance. 

Josh, 14: 6-15. 
9, Feb’y 28. The Land Divided. 

Josh. 18: 1-10. 
10. Mar. 7. The Cities of Refuge. 

Josh. 20: 1-9. 
11. Mar. 14. The Altar of Witness. 

Josh. 22: 21-27. 
12. Mar. 21. Joshua’s Warning. 


Josh. 23: 11-16, 
Mar. 28. REVIEW. God’s Mer- 
cies to Israel. 
Josh, 24; 1-18. 


— 
i 


SECOND QUARTER OF 1875. 


1. April 4, Israel’s Promise. 
Joshua 24: 14-18. 
2. Aprilll. The Promise Broken. 
Judges 2: 11-16. 
3. April18. The Call of Gideon. 
Judges 6: 11-18. 
4. April 25. Gideon’s Army. 
Judges 7: 1-8. 
5. May 2. The Death of Samson. 
Judges 16: 25-31. 
}. May 9. Ruth and Naomi. 
Ruth 1: 16-22, 
7. May 16. A Praying Mother. 
1 Samuel 1: 21-28. 
8. May 23. The Child Samuel. 
1 Samuel 3: 1-10, 
. May 30. The Death of Eli. 
1 Samuel 4: 12-18. 
10. June 6. Samuel the Judge. 
1 Samuel 7: 5-12. 
11. June 13. A King Desired. 
1 Samuel 8: 4-9. 
12. June 20. Saul Choren. 
1 Samuel 10: 17-24. 
13. June 27. REVIEW: Samuel’s Part- 
ing Words. 1 Samuel 12: 20-25, 


on 
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Our readers may expect a treat in the 
series of articles ‘In and Out Among the 
Youngsters,” begun this week. ‘The wri- 
ter has had special opportunities of ob- 
servation in the field he has entered and 
he knows how to give others the benefit 
of what he has observed. A sprightlier 
and more graphic pen does not do service 
in Sunday-school journalism. 





Pror. Henry 8. Ossorn’s new and 
improved “ Palestine” map is by all odds 
the finest yet issued. An advanced copy, 
which we have had the pleasure of see- 
ing, is beautiful indeed. The new map 
is only a trifle larger in siza than before, 
but in the topography, the boundary 
lines, and in the coloring it is greatly im- 
proved. The editors have availed them- 
selves of every important discovery and 
suggestion derived from the  state- 
ments and surveys of the English 
and American Exploration Societies, 
together with a large amount of inde- 
pendent examinations. Chiefly important 
is the mountain system of Palestine, 
which has been carefully and correctly 
laid down, together with the great water- 
shed, determining to the eye where the 
highest dividing line runs through the 
land from Dan to Beer-sheba. All im- 
portant springs, fountains, ruins, plains, 
etc., are indicated, together with places 
of battles alluded to in Scripture or in 
the history of the Crusades. From his 
personal survey, lately. corroborated by 
bearings taken from the Mount of Olives, 
Prof. Osborn believes that in the for- 
mer map,«as well as in all present 
maps, the Dead Sea is nearly one mile 
and a half too far north in relation to 
Jerusalem, which, if it be true, will be 
attested by a third witness in a few 
weeks. This map is drawn to be seen at 
a distance and to be studied near at 
hand. No schools or churches need be 
without it, if they desire it, since a very 
generous deduction is allowed, we un- 
derstand, to pastors and Sunday-school 
teachers, 








THE modest State of New Jersey has 
certainly been emulating the great na- 
tion in the size of her Sunday-School 
Convention reports, The National Con- 
vention held within her bounds at New- 
ark may have set the example. Her 
seventeenth annual Convention, held 
at Millville in November last, was pho- 
nographically reported, and is now before 
us ina large octavo pamphlet of nearly 
200 pages, containing in full the ad- 
dresses, discussions, reports from the 
field, and the fullest tabular statistical 
report, not only by counties and by 
towns but by schools that we have ever 
seen. This tabular report covers 50 en- 
tire pages, and contains the name of each 
school, its location, name of the superin- 
tendent with his post-office address, and 
sixteen other items concerning it. And 
this for over 1500 schools. The corres- 
ponding secretary, Samuel W. Clark, 
may well remark in an accompanying 
note, “We regard these tables as the 
fullest and most accurate of any we have 
presented.” The number of Sunday- 
schools in New Jersey is given at 1714, 
1549 of which are reported. These con- 
tain 7078 officers, 20,451 teachers, and 
167,805 scholars. There were 7242 “hope- 
ful conversions” last year. 1072 of the 
schools use the International Lessons; 
1144 keep all the year round, and 421 
hold teachers’ meetings regularly. The 








whole showing is a creditable one—the re- 
port itself implying a healthy condition of 
the treasury, and a live interest in the 
cause. Every worker in the State should 
own a copy, and many in other States 
will find it exceedingly useful. We pre- 
sume that copies will be furnished for a 
price on application to Samuel W. Clark, 
Corresponding Secretary, Newark, N. J. 
The President of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation for this year is Charles B. Stout, 
Esq., of New Brunewick. The next an- 
nual Convention will be at Somerville, 
November 9th, 10th and 11th, 1875. 





AMUSEMENT. 


W* believe in amusement. One of 

the most hopeful signs of our city 
life is that the old and the young are 
found more generally together in their 
sports and relaxations. Nor are we 
wholly opposed to bringing in a much 
larger list of amusements, if they can be 
freed from evil associations. The chief 
trouble with some forms of pleasure is 
that they steal from sleep, and thus be- 
come dissipation rather than relaxation. 

Now the question of how far amuse- 
ment is to be allowed to the young, and 
what kind, is one of the most perplexing 
that can be presented for the considera- 
tion of parents and teachers. It is not to 
be solved by a general and sweeping 
edict of denial and condemnation. It 
cannot be postponed and set aside. It 
will obtrude itself. It should have care- 
ful and prayerful and generous thought. 
The Church must have a mind made up 
with reference to it, and the Sunday- 
schools equally with the churches. Where 
shall we draw the line and say, “On this 
side it is wrong, on that side it is right?” 


It certainly may be agreed upon that 
fun, in the pure, unalloyed sense, is right. 
We mean by fun downright frolic, free, 
innocent sport, which has no special 
mental or moral end about it. It ia right 
to play without looking a bit further 
than to the good done to the body. It is 
a general and growing feeling that the 
young have been pushed too fast in their 
mental growth. From them are to come 
our future teachers and educators, What 
shall be their character and qualities? 
The question of what are now their 
amusements and recreations will largely 
determine. 


We need more good, stout, healthy 
bodies—more robust, sound teachers in 
our Sunday-schools, and preachers in our 
pulpits. None need more than religious 
thinkers and students to be on their guard 
to secure and to preserve physical health. 
They are peculiarly liable, in these days 
of high pressure,—a pressure which has 
communicated itself to religious as well 
as to secular labors,—to overtax and ex- 
haust the vital, nerval force. One reason 
of this peculiar liability is the demand 
upon the sympathies and the sensibilities 
that accompanies religious work, and no- 
thing drains the vital strength so subtly 
and so quickly as a constant exercise of 
the sympathetic functions. Wherever 
such strength is unduly drawn upon, a 
compensatory relaxation becomes abso- 
lutely necessary. How shall we secure 
it? 

Well, we advise more prayer and more 
play. Not the last without the first, 
But by no means the first without the last. 
Let them go together, conscientiously. 
A Sunday-school teacher who rushes 
business all the week and church work 
all Sunday will make serious blunders in 
his views of God, of souls, and of duty. 
It is as wrong to force the moral as it is 
to force the mental growth of children. 
It will lead to as sad and serious disaster. 
Give all the faculties due food, in their 
season, that they may grow thereby. 





We say pray more. We mean reat 
more in prayer. Be quieter with God 
and cultivate faith, trust. Then go at 
your duties without worrying and fret- 
ting, and forcing things to their greatest 
tension. Work calmly, in certainty. 
“Whoso works with God works well; 
whoso would outrun the Lord and get 
the work done before Him will have to 
go twice.” And we say play more. By 
this we mean, have some regular, sya- 
tematic, approved method of unbending, 
frequently, of relaxing, of casting off 
care. If you have children of your own, 
set apart a half hour every day for a 
good, hearty wholesome romp with them. 
If you are not so fortunate, go to your 
neighbor who wont take the time for 
“such childishness” and borrow his 
youngsters now and then! At all events, 
bring up the children over whom you 
have any control to consider innocent 
fun as their right and their duty. 





—_—— 


THIEVES KINDERGARTENS. 


NE of the saddest revelations of the 
past winter has been the existence 
of schools for the express purpose of 
teaching children the art of thieving. It 
is an art which, as Dickens has shown, 
has long been cultivated to its highest 
perfectness in the world’s metropolis, but 
we have scarcely been prepared for the 
revelations which of late years have been 
startling us in some of our own cities. 
Never before have so many gangs of boys, 
mere boys, organized and drilled for 
vicious purposes, been broken up by our 
police. But that we have now among us 
schools actually formed, with their teach- 
ers and pupils and regulations for training 
in the delicate art of stealing, is a fact of 
still more astonishing significance. 

A correspondent tells us that he had 
occasion the other day to visit the police 
headquarters in Chicago, and he observed 
that a large proportion of the faces in the 
thieves’ gallery were very youthful, and 
at least one out of ten were of mere boys. 
Some of the faces were not at all of a 
depraved cast, but indicated lads who 
were simply negatively trained, who had 
had no moral culture. Running over the 
large collection, and with that experi- 
ence in reading boy faces which we 
happen to know this correspondent pos- 
sesses, he tells us that he made a cal- 
culation as to how many of these youth- 
ful outlaws might have been saved. 
There was such a showing of features 
and contour of head as to convince him 
that at least one-third of them, with a 
good home, and a good motherly hand, 
would have been saved to society and a 
few of them to adorn it in almost any of 
its positions of trust and honor. But 
they had almost all been educated by 
thieves, and some of them by pinching 
want. 

It is sad to believe that there is as yet 
no really adequate provision against the 
downward influences in our large cities. 
Newsboys’ Homes provide for the better 
class of the young Arabs of the street, 
but there is no provision but the prison 
for the worst, who are twenty to one in 
numbers. There is nothing for them but 
crime and deterioration of what grains 
of virtue and impulses heavenward there 
may be within, and their doom is inevi- 
tably to fall into the hands of the law; 
or, if they evade this issue, to drag out a 
wretched life of hunger, beggary and 
filth. The picture is horrible. The 
thought is absolutely shocking. The 
very existence of such conditions should 
appal us. Whatis to hinder us from the 
systematic formation and growth of these 
schools of thieves? Many of these youths 
are so far gone in their wicked ways 
that they cannot be taken into good 





me 


homes, nor would they stay in them; 
nor can they be employed in private 
stores and workshops. Stringently en- 
forced laws, that will take them from the 
streets and give them first schooling, 
and secondly compel them to do honest 
work in suitably provided places, would 
seem to be the only hope. 











THE DAILY PRESS AND YOUTH.- 
FUL MORALS. 


HE attitude of the daily press on the 
questions that bear upon the moral 
growth of childhood must strike the ob- 
servant reader as very encouraging. We 
have frequently of late quoted from the 
secular dailies of New York, especially 
from The Tribune, long and thoughtful 
editorials, showing the deepest sympathy 
for the young, and the strongest desire 
to rescue and protect them. We rejoice 
in this state of things. The daily secular 
press has a power even greater than the 
religious press in this direction. At least 
it enters fields and avenues of potent in- 
fluence that the religious papers never 
enter. We recognize the fact with pro- 
found pleasure. It is a great gain to 
society when the great metropolitan dai- 
lies, or any of them, turn aside from the 
affairs of trade and money making and 
politics, to give not merely as a matter of 
news the sermons or lectures of prominent 
preachers and teachers of morals, but to 
manifest an original and warm interest 
in the work of saving the young. 

This work should not be left wholly 
to religious means and agencies. A 
converted daily press is one great 
need of our day. It is a power that can- 
not be estimated in its promise for good. 
It speaks at daybreak in every house and 
shop and office, and when it aims to do 
good and to bless, it has no barrier of 
prejudice to surmount. People listen to 
it. They may wonder. But they are 
impressed. A good moral article, with 
an uplifting, saving tendency, taking 
high ground on such topics as temperance 
and church-going, and revival move- 
ments, and pleading fora clearer and purer 
moral atmosphere is an untold power. 
We thank God every time we see such a 
use made of the columns of the daily 
press; and New York and Philadelphia 
are to be congratulated—with doubtless 
other cities that could be named—in the 
possession of their Publie Ledgers, or 
Tribunes or Times, that lend themselves 
so often to this higher sort of journalism. 

It is a mistaken idea that the secular 
press has nothing to do but*to serve up 
the news of the day. It is an equally 
mistaken idea that its chief business is 
to comment on matters purely and only 
political. Or rather, we should say, that 
the prevention of crime and the proper 
moral training of each generation as it 
rises to its place on the stage of life is a 
political question of the first rank, and 
quite as momentous as the legislation 
that would repress and punish crime. 
It is a State matter to see that schools of 
vice of any and all descriptions are pre- 
vented. It is a sad story to chronicle 
that our lads are brought under the in- 
fluence of thief-trainers, and are edu- 
cated to prey upon society. But, after 
all, every whisky-shop, every demoral- 
izing institution is quite as really an 
educator in the direction of the prison. 

We see the painful evils that must 
always be with us, as the poor are always 
with us, and we need as Christians to in- 
vite and to welcome every influence that 
can be used to mitigate and to save. So 


we are not only mot loath to call loudly 
on the daily press to help, but we would 
call earnestly from the depths of our 
need, and take the right hand of every 
moral and reformatory organ, society, 
man, or movement, to come up with ys to 
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the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
And it is in no patronizing spirit, with no 
airs of pious condescension either, that 
we thankfully praise those secular jour- 
nals that of their own offering have come 
to the rescue of virtue in the young life 
around us. 


erento se 








WE find some sensible words in the New 
York Independent concerning the coming 
Baltimore Convention. They are in the 
Sunday-school columns of that paper, and 
by Mr. Trumbull, who, as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and as one 
of the oldest “ Convention men” among 
us, may be presumed to speak with 
good authority. He says: The popular 
expectation of some grand result of the 
International Sunday-School Convention 
at Baltimore, in May next, is largely in 
consequence of the success which has at- 
tended the introduction of the Inter- 
national Lessons, arranged for at Indian- 
apolis, in 1872. But the Baltimore Con- 
vention will, perhaps, do most if it 
attempts least. It is rarely that honor 
and greatness come to those who seek 
them. The Indianapolis Convention did 
not originate the plan of International 
Lessons. It simply recognized and met 
the existing desire for uniformity in 
Bible study. Its work is memorable and 
glorious because it was providential. If 
the workers who were at Indianapolis are 
anxious to do something equally illus- 
trious at Baltimore, they are in danger of 
losing sight of their personal duty through 
planning to make the Convention records 
distinguished. These International Con- 
ventions are not summoned to mark 
epochs or to make history. They are 
simply conferences of workers in a com- 
mon cause, to promote unity and efficient 
service in the sphere of their activities. 
The new Convention at Baltimore ought 
to be more desirous of learning and 
meeting the existing great needs of the 
Sunday-school cause than of doing some 
novel or startling thing for which it may 
havea place in history. If, indeed, it shall 
prove that no new agencies or methods 
are to be commended just now, but only 
a better working of those in common use, 
there will be little cause for general re- 
gret. The Rev. Dr. Daniel Curry said at 
one time that he “didn’t approve the 
policy of those farmers who were always 
buying more land, but never cultivating 
properly that which they owned.” This 
remark contains a suggestion to Sunday- 
school workers. If there is an emergency 
in the Sunday-school cause, by all means 
let it be met at Baltimore; but a Con- 
vention should never be summoned (there 
or elsewhere) to make and then meet an 
emergency, so as to thereby win honor 


and glory. 
Notes, 


The Pennsylvania State Sunday-school 
Convention will meet at Lebanon, June 8, 
9 and 10, 1875. 




















The Georgia State Sunday-school Con- 
vention is called to meet at Union Point, on 
the second Friday in May. 





All who prize the material in our columns 
enough to wish to preserve it, should pro- 
vide themselves with a “binder.” See the 
announcement on page 190. 


“Chester Heights,” near Philadelphia, is 
one of the most convenient and charming 
excursion grounds for Sunday-schools we 
know of. Nor is it too early to say so. See 
the advertisement on page 191. 





A correspondent writes: Last summer we 
attended church in a village out West, and 
as the benediction was pronounced and we 
turned to retire, the following invitation met 
our eye: “Our Sunday-school meets now. 
You are cordially invited to remain with 





us.” It was in large clear letters and neatly 
framed. It seemed like a personal invita- 
tion, and we did remain; and spent a plea- 
sant and profitable hour. 


The Rev. Robert Collyer told a friend in 
Boston that if he were a member of the 
School Committee, and were asked to give 
his views on the subject of primary school 
education, he would say, “less study and 
more fun.” 


Schools that believe in promoting the 
music are sending for the “Sacred Cantata” 
which we advertise on page 191. It isa 
beautiful production, and will create the 
liveliest and deepest interest wherever it is 
worthily rendered. 


Prof. W. H. Leib, of Quincy, Illinois, in 
The American Sunday-School Worker advo- 
cates a special choir for the Sunday-school, 
chosen from the scholars, and thinks that 
this choir should practisé beforehand, just 
as thoroughly as does the church choir. 


A successful normal class has been started 
and is conducted by J. Bennet Tyler, Esq., 
in the Green Hill Presbyterian Sabbath- 
school of Philadelphia. The Rev. Dr. 
Wiswell is pastor, and Duffield Ashmead 
superintendent of this favored school and 
church. 





A correspondent writes: We hope to hold 
a State Sunday-School Convention for Wes 
Virginia this spring, either shortly before or 
soon after the International gathering at 
Baltimore. So far only five counties are 
organized, but the work is deepening and 
widening. 


The last monthly meeting of the Sunday- 
School Union of Richmond, Va., is described 
as “ one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
Sunday-school meetings ever held in the 
city.’ Grace Street Baptist school, con- 
nected with the Union, is named as the 
largest Sunday-school in the South. 


A pastor writing to The Normal Class is 
of the opinion that membership in a Sun- 
day-school should require both teacher and 
scholar to attend at least one preaching ser- 
vice each Sabbath. On which the editor 
says: “It might not be well to ‘ require’ it, 
but it would be wise warmly and lovingly 
to urge such attendance, and make the ser- 
mons so fresh and fervent that they would 
attract and instruct the young.” 


The March number of Dr. Vincent’s ne¥ 
journal, The Normal Class, has come to hand. 
The frontispiece is bright with the counte- 
nance of Bishop Simpson, whom the 
editor calle “ emphatically a Sunday-school 
bishop.” A full sketoh of the celebrated 
Akron, Ohio, Sunday-school, with a wood- 
cut illustration of the plan, will be of very 
wide interest and value. We don’t see how 
any school that is interested in the normal 
class idea can do without this new monthly. 
Still less can we see how any school that 
takes it can do without a normal class. 


The Presbyterian at Work says: “It is just 
a little amusing that one distinguished les- 
son-maker delicately throws doubt on a 
literal rendering of ‘rams’ horns,’ in the 
lesson on the Fall of Jericho, by assuming 
that the horns of this respectable animal are 
solid. Still another takes the crook out of 
the horns entirely, besides greatly embel- 
lishing the whole affair, by publishing a 
rough copy of Doré's caricature of the scene, 
in which figure about a dozen priests, blow- 
ing on what look like straight tin horns: 
Joshua, the while, armed with another, and 


posted at the head of the force, sits on an 
indian pony, and blows with all his might.” 


The first annual report of the Parish As- 
sociation of the Church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, in Philadelphia, is a handsome docu- 
ment—but what is to better purpose, it 
shows an earnest, successful, abounding 
Christian work. No less than nine commit- 
tees—on Sunday-schools, Parish Library, 
Church Hospitality, Cottage Lectures, Work- 
ingmen’s Club, District Visiting, Mothers’ 
Meeting, Mite Collections, and Missiona: 
Work—have oversight of these different di- 
rections of zealous labor. The Sunday-school 
is very flourishing. It numbers 860 scholars 





and 72 officers and teaehers—922 in all, and 
records the remarkable average attendance, 
exclusive of two summer months, of 720; 
inclusive of them, and for the whole year, 
of 650. George C. Thomas is superintendent 
of the school—the Rev. Charles D. Cooper 
rector of the parish. 





THE BLACKBOARD IN “ THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL TIMES.” 


BY “ THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES’ ” ARTIST. 


O THE READERS OF THE TIMES: 
We have never had our say on this 
question in the columns of The Times; and 
yet, according to the views of some earnest 
workers, we have doubtless had more space 
allotted to us for the “ display of ideas” than 
the merits of the subject would seem to 
justify. We lay down the chalk for a mo- 
ment and take up the pen to write a few 
words about the chalk and the big letters 
which, though modestly offered, neverthe- 
less claim your first attention as you glance 
each week at the seventh page of The Times. 
We are sorry you do not first look over and 
study the excellent lesson-notes and other 
valuable matter on the same page, but the 
big A’s and P's and S's are there, and some- 
how you must just see what that miserable 
Blackboarder has made out of the lesson 
this week. 

The Times’ “artist” is not a hobbyist on 
the blackboard question, as any one will be 
convinced who visits his study or his Sun- 
day-school room. He has never owned a 
blackboard, and on the fingers of one hand 
you can count the number of times he has 
appeared before the public as a “ chalkist” 
save on his own charge and in his own 
church, and even there it is seldom that he 
appears oftener than once a month, and then 
only for a few minutes, not to exceed ten, 
and with the simplest kind of lettering or 
illustration. 

We beg pardon for this personal allusion, 
but we desired to say this to disabuse the 
minds of any who have come to the conclu- 
sion that “ that fellow must spend his nights 
in dreaming out his alliterative alliterations 
and his days in penciling down his acrostical 
acrostics, and his Sundays in illustrating 
imaginary ideas on the board, with far- 
fetched fanciful fancies, and finding fault 
because the Bible does not contain more al- 
literative and acrostical passages.” 

To proceed: The blackboard is either a 
help or a hindrance in the Sunday-school. 
We believe it can be made both a help and 
a hindrance. If it is a help it ought to be 
made the instrument of as much good as 
possible. If it is a hindrance it ought to be 
voted out at once. The majority of Sunday- 
school workers who have had any experi- 
ence, directly or indirectly, with this ques- 
tion, we think are agreed that the black- 
board, judiciously used, is a great help in 
Sunday-schools, and especially in the pri- 
mary departments; and the writer has re- 
ceived encouraging words from many of the 
States and Canada thanking him for the 
aid given in The Times’ suggestive illustra- 
tions. We have every reason to believe 
that there are thousands who make good use 
of some portion of The Times’ blackboard 
suggestions every week. We hope there 
are but few who attempt to use them all, 
and yet we are prone to think that there are 
some who get neryous, because, not being 
able to make a selection for themselves, 
they attempt to appropriate it all; and be- 
cause they fail in this (and they must neces- 
sarily) they grumble that there is so 
much. Just a word to this class. By the 
same mode of reasoning you would find 
fault with an extended bill of fare at any 
first-class restaurant. The proprietor has a 
large number of patrons with a variety of 
tastes and appetites to gratify, and hence 
he is obliged to provide a variety of 
dishes, from the great number of which 
any one can make a selection 6f that which 
will best suit his taste. No sane or sober 
person would ever call for the entire bill, or 
complain because there were other dishes 
besides those he desired, If the proprietor 
was eertain that all his patrons preferred 





beans or hash he would be extremely foolish 
to go to the expense of providing other 
dishes, but he understands the wants of his 
patrons and provides accordingly. Let those 
who need apply the’ foregoing illustration 
in reference to The Times’ blackboard bill of 
fare. 

The simplest form of blackboard illustra- 
tion is the most sensible, pleasing, and in- 
structive, and ought to be, as one has said, 
“pithy, pointed, clear and concise.” 

We give the following reasons in defense 
of the head-letter, or alliterative, acrostical 
and other forms appearing weekly in The 
Sunday School Times. 

1. We believe they are the simplest and 
most practical, because they take up the 
least time in preparation and producing 
them. Time is precious and we should aim 
to use every moment to the best possible 
advantage. Good Sunday-school workers 
are a busy class and have no time for need- 
less and unprofitable work. But few of them, 
if they had the skill, could find time during 
the week to design and exeoute elaborate 
pictorial blackboard illustrations, and there 
would be no time during the school session 
or at the review to devote to ornamental 
work. 

It takes but a stroke or two to makea 
letter, and a few rapid motions of the hand will 
print a word or sentence, and if all the letters 
are not in exact proportion it is just as well. 
While the hand is forming the word, which is 
to make the impression through the eye, the 
tongue may at the same time be making 
like impressions on the heart through the 
ear, so that not only is no time wasted, but 
time is actually gained by this double work. 

2. They require less skill than any other 
method of blackboard illustration. Any 
superintendent or teacher who knows enough 
to teach can print letters distinguishable by 
the school, and that is all that is required. 
The strokes may be crooked and the letters 
imperfectly formed, but if he is careful 
about his spelling the irregularity ef the 
letters will not be unduly noticed. This 
makes the blackboard not only practical, 
but practicable in every school. If these 
big letters, in The Times and other papers, 
were voted out as useless and actual hin- 
drances, then blackboards would be a nui- 
sance in four-fifths of our Sunday-schools, 
for fully that proportion of schools have no 
one who could execute chalk pictures. If 
blackboards are practical in one-fifth of the 
Sunday-schools of the land they ought to be 
in five-fifths, and The Times is doing what 
it can to make them so. 

3. These forms are not liable to divert the 
attention of the scholar from the truth illus- 
trated to the illustration. If the blackboard 
has a weak point it lies just here; and at 
this point its opposers centre their forces 
and aim their biggest guns. They admit 
that the use of the chalk crayon secures 
the attention of the scholar, but not to the 
truths illustrated, simply to the illustration ; 
and when the ingenuity and :kill of the 
artist places a beautiful picture on the board, 
so that the scholar only exclaims, “How 
beautiful!” and fails to be more deeply im- 
pressed with the truth by the use of the 
illustration than without it the objection 
holds good. And we admit that this is 
sometimes the case. We can conceive how 
the attractions of heaven might be repre- 
sented upon the board, using different 
colored crayons, by pictures of angels and 
harps, and crowns, and the tree of life, and 
a great white throne. The skillful artist, 
giving full scope to his imagination, might 
make a beautiful picture, but it would re- 
quire time and skill and would have a great 
tendenoy to cover the truth, instead of dis 
closing it, and after all might convey a 
wrong impression. But by means of the 
acrostical or alliterative method an idea of 
the beauties and attractions of heaven 
might be given without any of these hin- 
drances. For example, this question might 
be asked, Why should we all try to reach 
heaven? And the following answers given: 
1. Because it is a holy place. 2. Because 
we shall be esalied there. 8. Because we 
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shal] have the companionship of angels. 4. 
Bevause all vice will be shut out of heaven. 
5. Becanse it will be our efernal home. 6. 
Because there will be no night there. All 
appearing on the board thus: 
HI-OLy. 
OUR  ¥-XALTED. 


FUTURE A-NGELIC COMPANY. 
WVeICE SHUT OUT. 


HOM E. Night UNKNOWN. 


These points are all legitimate and can be 
proved with appropriate Scripture refer- 
ences, which would deepen the impression. 

While the arrangement is a pleasing one 
there is nothing in it to divert the attention 
from the great truths which themselves 
form the picture. 

And the same is true of the following 
alliterative or head letter arrangement. 


yo Sey Hum 
° At 


Or this :— 
EAVEN 


18 A 
ney PLACE 
AND 
APPY ® 
Is MY 
OME. 

When truth can be made to illustrate it- 
self as in the above, there is very little 
danger of the illustration drawing the mind 
from the truth. 

4, These methods of illustrating truth do 
not convey a wrong impression. Every 
point in the above diagrams can be estab- 
lished by an abundance of Scripture proof. 
In the picture and symbolical methods schol- 
ars sometimes wrong receive impressions, 
and it is often more trouble to explain the 
symbol than it would be the truth sym- 
bolized. 

The blackboard artist in one of our lead- 
ing Sunday-school periodicals illustrated the 
main thought of the second lesson for the 
year by a beautiful symbol in which the 
cross was pictured out as bridging the Jor- 
dan, and we know of several scholars who 
got the idea from the picture that the 
children of Israel walked “over the 
Jordan” on a large plank. Another litile 
fellow, as his teacher showed him the 
blackboard illustration of the third les- 
son for the year in the same periodical, 
said, “I thought the cross on which Jesus 
was crucified was made of wood.” The il- 
lustration, which was twelve stones in the 
form of a cross, gave him a wrong im- 
pression in regard to the cross, and also in 
reference to the heap of memorial stones, 
And yet both of the above illustrations were 
ingenious conceptions, and very properly 
symbolized the great truths of the lessons ; 
but first impressions had to be explained 
away. 

One of the diagrams in The Times, on the 
leason entitled “ Crossing the Jordan,” was 


as follows: 
6¢ 
I 
AM THE 


OPEN ' 
xueW AY’ z oe ANS, 


There is no danger of a misconstruction 
here. While the superintendent has been 
placing this on the board, he has by ques- 
tioning drawn from the school the various 
points noted, which are not only the facts of 
the lesson, but also tell of Jesus, who said, 
“Tam the way.” We conclude, therefore, 
that this is the best method of illustrating 
Scripture trath by means of the blackboard, 
because it is not liable to lead the minds of 
the scholars astray. 

5. Again, these methods are the best, be- 
cause they are a better aid to the memory 
than the more beautiful and elaborate de- 
signs; and for this reason, every child can 
copy them at their homes, the acrostical 
word or the head letter calling to mind 
the leading points. Children generally 
learn to print letters before they learn to 
write them; and these simple diagrams, 
easily remembered, can be copied by the 





children at their homes, and this of itself 
will help materially to deepen the impres- 
sion. Suppose you are teaching the children 
the importance of choosing wisely. You 
have matured your plan beforehand, and 
decide on these points. First of all, choose 
Christ ; make the choice once for all; de- 
cide never to turn back—this will require 
obedience, Obedience will bring salvation, 
and in the end heaven and eternal life. It 
will appear on the board as follows: 

©-hrist. 

H-eaven. 

O-bedience, 

@-nce for all. 

S-alvation. 

E-ternal life. 
It will then read, choose Christ, choose 
heaven, choose obedience, ete. The ar- 
rangement will greatly aid the memory of 
the hearers, each letter of the leading word, 
“choose,” calling to mind the things to be 
chosen. In achalk sermon, Sunday even- 
ing, on the lesson entitled “Caleb’s Inheri- 
tance,” at the conclusion of the half-hour’s 
talk, the main points appeared on the board 
thus: 


Promising 
Waiting for 


watne'or THE [stexnance 
— 


Evjoying 

After service had closed, a dear brother 
grasped the writer's hand, saying, “I see 
it now as I never saw it before, and I can 
assure you I shall never forget what you 
have said to night.” Weare bound to press 
into the service everything that will help 
in making clear and intelligible the great 
truths which men must believe if they would 
be saved, and shall ever try to avoid the use 
of any form of illustration that will tend to 
“darken counsel.” At a recent county 
convention, comprised of all evangelical de- 
nominations, the writer was called upon to 
explain the use of the blackboard. (It was 
a board made for the occasion by stretching 
black calico over a planed board surface.) 
That great gospel verse, arranged as a pre- 
face in Mr. Bliss’s “Gospel Songs,” was first 
placed on he board. 
* G-od so joe od wg world, that he gave his 

«-nly be; not 

S-on, that weossever believeth in him should 


P-erish, but have 
E-verlasting 
L-ife.” 


After endeavoring to show how full of the 
gospel this verse was, all but the acrostic 
word was erased. We then tried to show 
how much the gospel of Jesus brings to us, 
and at the conclusion of the remarks the 
gist of them appeared on the board as 
follows : 


a 
o 

THE % BRINGS ao TO ALL MEN. 
’ Strength 


The Lord blessed these feeble remarks to 
the salvation of sonls during the service. 
The eye saw the truth while the ear heard 
it, and through both these gates entrance 
was had by the Spirit into closed hearts 
which were opened to sup with Jesus. 

In concluding this lengthy article, let me 
again repeat not to undertake too much. In 
the blackboard diagrams, that shall appear 
weekly hereafter in The Times, select one 
point which suits you best (or what is bet- 
ter, get so close to the lesson yourself that 
you will feel a new point) and let all the 
reat go for others to use. Pray for the Holy 
Spirit to bless every letter and every word 
you print, making it an agent for good. 
May the Great Teacher himself so open our 
eyes tha’ more and more we may behold the 
wondrous things contained in his law and 
show us all how best to make it plain to 
those whom he has given us to teach! 

We have had our say. 








Otp MEN vs. Youne Men as SupERIN- 
TENDENTS.—“Other things being equal,” says 
Prof. Halsey, writing to The Interior, “the 
young man is to be preferred to the old. The 
best old elder does not always make the best 
superintendent. There are, of course, splendid 
exceptions to this rule, as there are to all 
others, because there are some men who 





never grow old, who continue young in 
spirit, even when their heads are gray... . 
Still, as a general rule, it is best to have the 
young superintendent, because he is more 
likely to be full of activity, full of enthusi- 
asm, full of joyousness, full of sympathy for 
the young, and because of the important 
fact that the young regard him as nearer to 
them, more congenial with them, and more 
accessible.” 





For The Sunday School Times. 


AN INTERNATIONAL NUISANCE. 


BY ELI 8. REINHOLD. 





OME months ago an article under the 
above title appeared in The Sunday- 
School Times, arguing for a change from 
Lesson Leaf to Lesson Book. What was 
then stated as an opinion based on an ex- 
periment in an adult class, shall now be 
restated as a conviction based on three 
months’ trial in two widely differing schools. 
The writer was reminded in letters from 
sober-minded sages that his opinions were 
not only unorthodox, but decidedly hereti- 
cal. It provoked a “B,” from Southland, 
to send a kindly sting of disapproval. 

In reply : 

It is not claimed that a stage-coach was 
not once a good thing to travel in; nor that 
arickle was not valuable to reap, and a 
flail to thresh with. But if anybody should 
argue that these are the most desirable for 
A. D. 1875, my protest would be filed, which 
would contain, among other necessary 
words, the last one named in the title above. 
But “ B” says Leaves ‘are economical, and 
that is a great deal with by far the greatest 
number.” If he means tostate that dollars is 
the only element in the question it may be 
true; but an object is cheap or dear, not by 
the sum paid for it, but by the sum paid 
compared with its ascertainable value. In 
fact, people generally have learned to be 
somewhat suspicious of that which is cheap. 

“B,” 2: “One paper lasts a week, and 
that is as long as you need it.” This must 
be based on the capacities and necessities of 
children in Georgia. In Pennsylvania, and 
even in New Jersey, there exists a strong 
reason for connected lessons that may be re- 
viewed and referred to for a whole quarter; 
and some, in the mountain regions for in- 
stance, keep the thing up for a whole year. 
There are some so radical on this point that 
they threaten to make a motion to exalt this 
fifteen-cent Lesson Bo -k to the dignity of a 
“ Scholars’ Bihle Commentary,” to be treas- 
ured and used for years to come. Then 
there will be found (in the States named) 
children so obstinate as to desire these books 
for the maps they contain ; being perhaps 
the only geographical knowledge they pos- 
sess, Others, for the pictures that convey 
such vivid ideas of the ark and the taber- 
nacle. Still others, for the fifty old standard 
hymns that are appended; in fact, they 
cannot well throw away their Lesson Books 
withont parting with the dearest hymns, 

“B,”’ 3: “It can contain, for a nominal 
price, two or three times as much as would 
be put into a bound Lesson Question Book.” 
That is avery plain statement, and yet, 
with the aid of the different “ Lesson 
Leave,” laid alongside of the different 
“ Hand-books” and “ Question Books,” it 
appears so much more like a clear misstate- 
ment that “B” is most respectfully invited 
to examine for himself and give The Sun- 
day-School Times the benefit of the result. 
It cannot harm the Leaf any if it should 
turn out that two, at least, of the promi- 
nent Lesson Books contain more matter in 
the shape of explanations and questions than 
two of the Leaves. 

“B,” 4: “ Bay one hundred bound Ques- 
tion Books and distribute them, and how 
many can be found after three months? 
Take one hundred Lesson Papers, that are 
to be distributed every Sunday, and your 
Lesson Papers will last the whole year. 
They can’t wear out or be lost. Your $7 or 
$10 supply lasts the year through, and after 
that you have no more use for them. How 
many children keep or use a book one whole 





year? How much would it cost to keep a 
school of 100 constantly supplied with Ques- 
tion Books?” 

Questions are generally innocent; asser- 
tions dangerous. 

Question 1. Two schools in a certain town 
in Pennsylvania distributed about 150 books 
each on the first Sabbath in January, 1875, 
and there are not a half a dozen lost in 
either school. Why should there be? How 
many grammars, readers and histories are 
lost by our week-day scholars? There is no 
good reason why more Bibles or Lesson 
Books should be lost that are carried out 
once a week than books that are carried out 
five days. 

Assertions 1 and 2. If Lesson Books are 
“distributed every Sunday,” they will last 
the whole year, and “can’t wear out or be 
lost ;” but this is not the only use to which 
either should be put. Scholars are entitled 
to the lesson previous to the recitation. The 
preparation of the lesson is a very desirable 
element in Bible-school instruction, and to 
bring this about scholars need their papers 
or books. Which would you rather risk ? 

Question 2. There is no reason why all 
scholars who are able to read should not use 
a well-bound Lesson Book a whole year. 

Question 3. It may cost a trifle more te 
supply a school with books than with leaves. 
Now, in general, a grave objection to the 
Leaf is the fact that it does not answer the 
scholar’s want. He needs explanations of 
difficult words, and such help as will enable 
him to answer the questions that mainly 
cover the famous Leaf. Thi, of course, it 
is possible to remedy; but the form is ob- 
jectionable ; it is a “nuisance” in the school 
and a drawback on Sunday-school progress. 
The use of books is a success when tried, and 
the Leaf will in the near future be among 
the Sunday-school curiosities. 














For The Sunday-School Times. 


THE FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


In Italy. 

UR Italian letters are of great interest 

this month. Barbiere Gaetano writes 
of the great difficulties which attend the 
work of evangelization in that province, 
becanse of the general indifference to all 
religion. Nevertheless he reports as recent 
additions to his church eight laboring men, 
six women, one of them a nun, four soldiers 
and two doctors. He preaches five times a 
week, has a Sunday-school, and goes round 
to establish the gospel in neighboring vil- 
lages. He had made quite a lodgment for 
the truth in Evanello and opened a school 
there, when “ Satan, in the form of a priest, 
interfered and he barely escaped from the 
village at the risk of his life. He could 
easily open another school in Cremona, but 
has not the means.” This man’s history is 
of great interest. He passed a palace in 
Genoa, when a student, and there heard 
singing ; entering he found a group of peo- 
ple gathered round a Bible, the first he had 
ever seen, heard of Jesus and became greatly 
interested for his salvation. Then he went 
to a book auction, procured a Bible, and 
has ever since, in the army and elsewhere, 
been an earnest, working Christian. 

In Spain, 

A. L. Empeytas, of Barcelona, in Spain, 
writes of the great need of work among the 
children. He has but forty persons in his 
congregation, and 150 children in his Sun- 
day-school, which is divided into classes 
according to the American system. He 
reads English and desires to make The 
Times useful to his school. The Plymouth 
Brethren are represented as being quite ac- 
tive in Barcelona. Another Spanish cor- 
respondent writes, that if it were only op- 
position to the priests that was sought it 
would be very easy to make Protestants, 
since men in Spain care much more for 
politics than religion. 

In Mexico, 

From Monterey, in Mexico, we have ac- 
counts of the suppression of the convents, 
and consequent troubles of the Sisters of 
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Charity, who are forced either to quit the 
country or become civilians, It is proposed 
to employ some of them as teachers in the 
Protestant schools. 

In Denmark, 

From Copenhagen we have the cheering 
news of the conversion and subsequent bap- 
tism of two of the scholars in one of the 
schools. 

In France. 

Mr. Weiss sends a long letter in which he 
gives a description of his “last long travel 
through thesouthern departments of France,” 
the eight departments of Gard, Herault, 
Ande, Bouches du Rhone, Var, Alpes 
Maritrines and Cher. “It lasted 80 days, 
during which he visited 115 schools with 
6297 scholars and 716 teachers. Of these 
schools 26 are new, created since the last 
missionary visit, or personally founded by 
myself. They number 479 with 64 teach- 
ers. I preached 16 sermons, held 46 teach- 
ers’ meetings, 63 children’s meetings and 
delivered 4 lectures.” A new school in 
Montpellier is in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, being “taught by distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen under the superintendence of 
one of the professors of the academy.” 
“There is a very fine school in Cette. In 
Congenies, Calvisson, Nimes and Alais there 
are adult Bible classes of young ladies. 
Teachers’ preparatory meetings are becom- 
ing more common and better attended as 
their necessity is better understood.” “In 
Marseilles the whole Sunday-school organi- 
zation has been thoroughly and happily 
transformed. I held there a splendid chil- 
dren’s meeting with an attendance of nearly 
400 children and about as many grown per- 
sons.” At Nice | had a long talk with Mr. 
Pilatte about organizing a Sunday-School 
Union for the schools of the Mediterranean 
shore.” Altogether there is a great im- 
provement, but one thing just now is greatly 
against us, the real “fight” between the 
rationalistic and evangelical churches, es- 
pecially in the South where the rationalists 
are very numerous. 

In Germany. 

Mr. Brockelmann writes : “ Vaihingen, in 
Wurtemberg, half-way from Carlsruhe to 
Stuttgardt, is a little old town with 4000 in- 
habitants. A Sunday-school was opened 
here last year, and on the third of January 
held its first anniversary. An address was 
delivered from the words, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest? in which an explanation of the 
origin and purpose of the Sunday-school 
was given, with its history and yearly sta- 
tistics. On the first day, between two and 
three hundred children came, so that in- 
stead of occupying but one school-room, we 
filled three, which opened one into another; 
two of these are occupied by drawing classes 
until just before school time, so that we have 
to pay for the heating of only one. Our 
average attendance is 145 children; from 8 
to 14 divided into ten classes, and 135 in- 
fants, from 4 to 8, who cannot read, and are 
taught together by one teacher. We have 
18 lady teachers, but only one gentleman.” 
Then follows a carefully kept account, by 
which it appears that not more than $75 
have been spent, including the Christmas 
festival, during the year. 

Corhin and Halle also send accounts of 
their anniversaries, one of which was held 
January 9.h, and the other January 13th. 
“On Sunday, January 17th, the Tract So- 
ciety of Lower Saxony celebrated its 54th 
anniversary in Hamburgh, and united with 
the Sunday-School Union in Laving a tea- 
meeting on the 19th,—Baron Von Verizen 
presided.” Addresses were made by himself, 
the Rev. Messrs. Kruger, Lieboldt, Rode, 
Roosen, Walther, Nink and Baron von 
Gemmingen. The need and importance of 
Sunday-school work. responsibilities and 
encouragements of teachers, the naturaliza- 
tion of Sunday-+chools in Germany, the 
joint benefits of tract distribution and Sun- 
day-school teaching, with an apt quotation 
from Luther, the results of Sunday-schools 
as seen in city missions, and the benefit 
of libraries, especially the good done by a 
translation of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” were 





among the topics. Baron von Gemmingen 
gave an account of ais blessed experience 
among the Christians in Oxford, England, 
last autumn.” 

Mr. Brockelmann gives a prize charade 
twice a year inthe “Sonntag Schule.” For 
the last half year 236 answers have been 
received. In this way he is brought into 
communication with many children and 
teachers. One of these tells him of a school 
held in the “vast, beautiful Evangelical Hall” 
at Ershingen, in Wurtemberg, with a pro- 
fessor of the seminary for superintendent, 
300 girls, 60 boys and 120 infants, with 31 
lady teachers and not one man! 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


INAUGURATION OF OFFICERS 
AND TEACHERS. 


BY REY. W. F. CRAFTS. 





HE ritual exercises of the Sunday-school 

are just now attracting much attention. 
As the importance of the Sunday-school is 
being more fully recognized there is new in- 
terest shown in arranging its “order of ex- 
ercises,”’ and an increasing feeling that the 
responsibilities of its officers and teachers 
are too great for them to assume with- 
out some impressive inaugural, such as 
is usually associated with positions of such 
importance. 

The Sunday-School Times and The Sun- 
day-School World have recently referred to 
a “service” which I prepared several years 
ago for the latter purpose, and have several 
times used in my own Sunday-schools. It 
may, perhaps, be a suggestion in this line 
for others to improve upon : 


Inauguration of Officers and 
Teachers. 


{After the annual election,in the closing part 
of “The Anniversary Exercises,” let the follow- 
ing service be conducted by the pastor :] 

1, SILENT PRaYER. [All standing.) 

2. SINGING: 


“Sow in the morn thy seed,” &c. 
“What shall the harvest be,”’ &c. (“The Prize.”) 


* Lord. if at Thy command 
The Word of life we sow,” &c. 


8. READING OF ScriptTuRE: (John 21: 15-17.) 


Pastor. “‘ When they had dined Jesus saith unto 
Simon Peter, Simon. son of Jonas. lovest thou me 
more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord, 
thou knowest that I love thee.” 

Children. “‘ He saith unto him, Feed my lambs.” 

Pastor. ‘‘He saith unto him again a second 
time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? He 
saith unto him, Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I 
love thee.” 

Adults, “He saith unto him, Feed my sheep.” 

Pastor. “‘He saith unto him the third time. 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was 
grieved. because he said uuto him a third time, 
Lovest thou me? And he said unto him, Thou 
knowest all things, Lord; thou knowest thatI 
love thee.” 

Adults, “ Jesus saith unto him, Feed mysheep.” 

Pastor. “ HE sha)l feed his flock likea shepherd.” 

Children. ‘ HE shall gather the Jambs in his 
arms and carry them in his bosom.” (School 
seated. ] 

4. THE PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 

{Atasignal from the pastor, the officers elect 
and all the teachers come forward and stand be- 
fore the altar. and the pastor questions them as 
follows :} 

Question. What is your purpose, as officers and 
teachers, for this coming year? 

Answer. ‘I will teach you the fearof the Lord.” 

Q. What do you propose to place prominently 
before the minds of those you teach ? 

A. “Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 

Q. Why do you engage in this work? 

A. “The love of Carist constraineth us.” 

Q. Is it not presumptuous to think that God 
wil: employ human agency to save souls? 

A. “He which converteth a sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins.” 

Q. May the faithful teacher expect a reward? 

A, “‘ They that be wise (teachers) shall shine as 
the brightuess of the firmament, dnd they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever.” 

Q. Do you believe that young children can so 
far understand the Bibleas to be saved by the 
grace which it reveals? 

A “Fromachild thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto s«lvation, through FalTH which isin Christ 
Jesus.” 

Q. What encourages you to toil on when no 
immediate fruits are seen ? 





4. “ And let us not be weary in well doing, for 
in due treason WE SHALL REAP, f we faint not” 

Q. What principles of faith impel and encour- 
age yon to work? 

A. (THE APOSTLES’ CREED recited by officers 
and teachers in concert.) 

5. PRAYER 

6. SCRIPTURE READING: 

Pastor. “‘ Jesus came and spake unto them, say- 
ing, All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth.” 

School “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Pastor. “ Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

School. “ And lo,I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

Officers and Teachers, ‘‘And the Lord said unto 
me, Behold I have put my words into thy 
mouth " 

School. “Certainly I will be with thee; and I 
will be with thy mouth and teach thee what thou 
shalt say.” 

Pastor, ‘‘He that reapeth receiveth wages and 
gathereth fruit unto life eternal.” 

Officers and Teachers. ‘‘ He that goeth forth and 
weeprth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” 

School. “ Be thou faithful unto death and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” 

7. SINGING: 


“ A charge to keep I have,” &c. 
[Officers and teachers seated.] 


8. REMARKS by pastor, superintendent, &c. 
9. CLOSING EXERCISES 











THE NEW YORK SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
NORMAL CLASS. 


TAUGHT BY THE REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 





[Assembled Friday evening, March 5, 1875, in 
Dr. Crosby's Church Lecture Room. Reported in 
outline for The Sunday-School Times by Charles 
Hopkins.) 


HIS is the eighth lesson in the course of 

ten, held weekly in the same place. It 
is but expressing the unanimous and hearty 
opinion of those who have attended this se- 
ries of lessons, that the highest ability, skill 
and consecrated talent have been displayed 
by the distinguished teacher. They are de- 
serving of a better recognition than the very 
necessarily brief and imperfect outlines we 
have given of them. A full report of these 
lessons gathered into book form, and cor- 
rected by the author, would make one of the 
most valuable manuals for Sunday-school 
teachers extant. 

‘6 THE LEAST OF ALL.” 

The subject of last week’s lesson-lecture 
was “The Least of All.” Dr. Vincent re- 
marked, in opening, that he thought it well 
to have a little more singing than usual, and 
invited the Rev. Alfred Taylor to lead it 
“Musical Tracts for the People’’ had been 
distributed through the house. “God is the 
refuge of his saints” was sung, when the 
Doctor called for the list of the titles of the 
lessons for the past two months, which were 
given in concert by the audience. He re- 
marked that, ordinarily, in a Normal-class 
for which he was responsible, he should in- 
sist that the titles of the golden texts be 
given by every individual singly. He only 
yields the point, because the present class 
may not like to be drilled as young people 
would be. 

The lesson for the coming Sabbath was on 
“The Cities of Refuge,’—Joshua 20 : 1-9. 
We will read each verse; said the teacher, 
and if any one has a question to ask ora 
remark to make, or if any prefer not to ask 
the question, it can be handed in on a slip of 
paper and I will try¢o answer it. 

We see the Lord speaking toa man. A 
revelation is made. The Lord is the speaker. 
The “ Word” is his voice. He speaks unto 
usin Nature, in his Word, in Providence. 
Every man is a written record of the good 
will of our God. The Lord, speaking by the 
Holy Ghost. There is a good deal suggested 
in the first verse. 

Question. “ Did you not omit one manner 
of speaking ?—by his saints?” Yes, Joshua 
was one of his saints. The Lord spake to 
Joshua, that Joshua might speak with au- 
thority, to request the children of Israel to 
make an appointment ot the “Cities of 
Refuge.” He had spoken of them befure 
by the hand of Moses. 

Question. “Why is the ‘hand’ of Moses 





named?” It was a Hebraism or an ancient 
figure of speech. 

2d verse. They were to “appoint out ” 
“Cities of Refuge.” Work out your own 
refuge of salvation. 

3d verse. “That the slayer that killeth 
any person unawares and unwittingly ;” that 
the cities may be the refuge from the 
‘avenger of blood.’” 

Question. “ Who was thia, the next of 
kin? Was it right that he should be the 
‘avenger of blood’?” No. 

Question. “ Why did not Joshua punish 
the ‘avenger of blood’ immediately?” God 
did not order it, but God did recognize it. 
“ Whosoever sheddeth man’s b ood by man 
shall his blood be shed.” S-e also Num- 
bers 35: 31. In unorganized communities 
every man held himseif in readiness to be 
the avenger. The “slayer” is the person 
who unintentionally kills. 

uestion. ‘Was it of any use fora man 
to flee when he had killed a man malicious- 
ly?” He was sure to be judged by the 
proper court, and if found guilty was handed 
over to the avenger to be killed. All the 
lawyers were also doctors of divinity in 
those days. That wasa good time! The 
“Cities of Refuge” were Levitical cities. 
4th verse. “ And when he that doth flee 
shall stand at the entering of the gave of the 
city.” This was a large square room with 
seats in it where the courts of jus ice were 
held. “ Doth flee.” The roads were very 
good, and bridges and guide-boards were 
put up, and the hills were cut down, eo that 
the flight might be easy. ‘“ And shall de- 
clare hiscanse.” They shall vindicate him, 
and he shall be taken to his own city for his 
trial. There was only one square entrance 
to the city. There were several other gates. 
Two thousand cubits from the walls was a 
place of safety, according tosome. So if we 
‘but touch the hem” of Christ’s garment 
we may be saved. 

5th and 6th verses. “ And if the avenger 
of blood pursue after him,” &c. This all 
tended to make people careful and merciful, 
and placed a high estimate on human life. 
There were six cities o' refuge. The names 
have a significance: Shechem, “shoulder,” 
strong to support ; Ramoth, “high ;” Bezer, 
“fortified ;” Hebron, “ he atones ;’ Kedesh, 
“holy ;” Golan, ‘ 

Question. ““ What is meant by the ‘con- 
gregation’?” The Sanhedrim or court. 

Question. “Is there anything known simi- 
lar wo the cities of refuge previous to this?” 
The probability is they were appointed from 
the necessity that existed every where. 

Question. “Did Cain flee after he mur- 
dered Abel?” Yes. ‘Who was there to 
avenge his death?” We do not know. 

tion. “‘ Why should the man be re- 
leased and redeemed after the death of the 
high priest?” Perhaps to mark his peculiar 
relations as mediator to the people. 

Question ‘* Suppose the avenger slay the 
man before entering the city of refuge, 
would he be guilty of murder?” It was an 
old and established custom, and they felt 
bound to do it. But the establishment of a 
court did away with the necessity of the 
avenging. 

Question. “ Were there many cases of this 
sort of accidental killing?” Perhaps not. 
It is one of the most common things now, 
towever, to find blood-feuds in Palestine. 

Practical Phases of this Lesson. 


What evils and s rrows and points are 
there in our own condition that demand a 
refuge? If there be no need of a refuge for 
us, why talk about dead history? 1. In be- 
reavement, when the sunshine mocks at us, 
when we look up. 2. Some know whata 
painful experience there is in hours of finan- 
cial extremity and intense anxiety. Matt. 
19:29. 3. Temptation needs a refuge. 4. 
Unintentional damages which we do, for 
which we need a refuge. A man has loaned 
$1000, the all of a widow, and through finan- 
cial failures fur which he is not to blame he 
loses all. He grieves inexpressibly, more 
over the loss to the widow than over his own 
personal loss. 5. Hasty words. When we 
criticixe the minister he needs a refuge. 6. 
Thou-ands of children who suffer from the 
tvranny of those over them. They can say, 
“Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 
7. St ngsof conscience. 8. Persecution, not 
with the lash or torture, but with the cutting 
remark, viz., ‘* You are a fine specimen of & 
Christian.” 9. Refuge from the wrath to 
come. 

What parts of this lesson will our chil- 
dren be likely to understand? 1. The 
sufferings of poverty, mission children. 2. 
Doubt and fear, unjust censure. 3. Evil 
habits. 4. The little fellow who starts off to 
school after his mother is buried, and he sees 
another little boy walking bexide his mother. 
He Suffers too much, even for tears! 

There are elements in the condition and 
experience of the man-siayer who kiiled 
his fellow unwittingly that are instructive. 
What troubles have we for which we are not 
guilty? Inherited sins and tendencies. Loss 
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of property and friends. Fear of physieal 
danger. Nervous anxiety. I know of a 
woman who is greatly excited when she sees 
a cloud in the sky, and is almost insane ‘rom 
her natural fear of thunder-storms. Bor- 
rowing trouble. A constitutional habit of 
borrowing with her. Times of pestilence, 
of cholera, yellow fever. The child is sub- 
ject to trouble from disappointments. Going 
away from home for the first time. Home- 
sickness, the hardest feeling in this world; 
worse than sea-sickness. Kead the “ Songs 
of Seven,” by Jean Ingelow; how beauti- 
ful and full of pathos throughout. I know 
of a terrible example of warning to parents 
who trust all of the religious training to the 
pastor and the Sunday-school teacher. The 
mother was a professing Christian, but never 
said a word to her eldest daughter about 
her soul. This daughter on her death- 
bed, in her terrible anguish, said to her: 
** Mother, how could you let me live so long 
without Chri-t, »nd not plead with me to 
accept of him?’ Trouble comes with guilt. 
There is then no hope in friends or self. 
We are in great need ! 

I have followed the above train of thought 
with the set purpose to begin the prepara- 
tion of the lesson from the standpoint of 
human need, 

The Sundav-school teacher must ask him- 
velf, what ia there in the lesson to make it a 
benefit to my pupils? How thankful I am, 
and we all are, that there is a refuge for all 
those who put their trust in Him. The re- 
fnge cities are symbols, 1. Of Divine provi- 
dence; 2. Of a Divine Saviour. It is a re- 
fuge from all unintentional sins. It is easy. 
It is for all. A refuge from human injus- 
tice. Isaiah 54:17. 

The refuge cities as 

A Symbol of Christ. 


1, A place to receive us. 2. A place to 
abide in. 3. Duly appointed. 4. Widely 
and well known. 5. A place for all; for 
Gentile as well as Jew. 6. A place accessi- 
ble. 7. Always open. 8. Sought only by 
those who felt their need. 9. Satety in the 
suburbs. 10. Reached only by effort, per- 
sonal, prompt, persevering. 11. Christ’s 
blood for all sin: “ Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.” 12. 
Six refuge cities; only one Christ. 13. 
When one flees to Christ, he is at home. 
14. The refuge forfeited all privileges. 15. 
The sinner who takes Christ gets all things! 
“ Jesus paid it all’? was then sung by the 
whole audience, and the lesson lecture was 
taken up. The subject was, 
‘*THE LEAST OF ALL.” 

“O Gags beighs thing, fresh from the hands of 
od) 

The motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 

By the unceasing music of thy being 

earer I seem to God waile gazing on thee. 

’Tis ages since he made his youngest star ; 

His hand was on thee as ‘twere yesterday, 

Thou later Revelation! Silver stream, 

Breaking with laughter from the lake divine, 

Wher ce all things flow! O bright and singing 


What wilt thou be hereafter ?"— Alex. Smith. 
1. Lesson Mottoes 
concerning the “ Least of All.” 

Ascertain the circumstances under which the 
following words were spoken and examine the 
entire passages Of which they are paris :} 

He was much displeased. Mark 10:14. 

A child left to himself. Prov. 29: 15. 

Teach us what we shall do unto the child. 


Judges 13: 8. 
What manner of child shall this be? Luke 
1:66, 


A right way . . . for our little ones. Ezra 
8:21. 


From a child. 2 Tim. 3:15. 
The Lord called Samuel. 1 Sam. 3:8. 
Chiluren taught of the Lord. Isa. 54: 13. 
Jesus .. . took a child and set him by him. 
Luke 9: 47. 

Ia his arms. Mark 10: 16. 

The child grew, and waxed strong in spirit. 
Luke 1: 80, 

And a little child shall lead them. Isa, 11: 6. 

As a litile child. Mark 10:15. 

Coming up Broadway I passed one of 
those stores where they have baby-jumpers 
for sale. Two live babies occupy the 
jumper. I went to the window and stood 
and watched the babies and the people look- 
ing at them. There were some very sad 
faces. One woman had had just such a babe 
as that. The power of a liule child is very 
great. It wassomething to look at for an hour. 
It was worth fifty cents to see the little fel- 
low try to pick up a ball with its toes. And 
he did not know that people were looking at 
bim through the window. There is no re- 
ligion but ours that gives an assurance of 
the hereafter, when the cold snow covers the 
little graves. An old philosopher said, “I 
love God and my little child.” 

Il. Important Facts 
concerning the “ Least of All.” 


. They are the dearest of all. 

. They are the weakest of all. 

. They are the strongest of all. 

. They are the purest of all. 

. They are the moat accessib/e of all. 
. They are the most susceptible of all. 
7. They are the most promising of all. 
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III, Important Lessons 
from the “ Least of All.” 

1. Concerning the Christian’s relations 
(Rom.8: 14-17). I think much of the 
presence -f little children at the preaching 
on the Sabbath. Every little child should 
be brought to the preaching every Sunday 
whether he understands the Word or not. 
They see the great house and hear the sing- 
ing. It is an object lesson on the great fun- 
damental truths of Christianity. At three 
years of age my boy went to church. At 
eight he went to the Sunday-school. I 
wanted as far as possible to make my ex- 
ample felt by the congregation. If the 
minister adapts his sermons to the average 
and common mind the childrea will under- 
stand much of it. 

2. Concerning the Christian’s need. (Matt. 
6: 8-13.) 

3. Concerning the Christian’s spirit. 
(Matt. 18: 1-4; Eph. 5:1.) 

4. Concerning the Christian’s power. 
(2 Cor. 12: 9; Luke 9: 48.) 

IV. The Best Teachers 
for the “ Least of All.” 


1. The Parents. 

2. The Pastor. 

3. The Primary Teacher. 

Old Father Gardner, of Washington, has 
his canary bird hanging in his infant claas- 
room. The bird sings a welcome to the 
children. When it sings too much, h» 
covers it with a veil. The walls of the 
room are frescoed. There is always a bou- 
quet of fresh flowers on, the table. How 
the children do love old Father Gardner! 

V. Conditions of Success 
in teaching the “ Least of All:” 


1. The Place must be comfortable and at- 


tractive. 

2. The Teacher must be affectionate and 
skillful. 

3. The Assistants must be enthusiastic and 
untiring. 

4. The Appliances must be suitable and 
abundant, 

5. The Teaching must be clear and practical. 

6. The Watch-care must be impartial aud 
continuous. 

7. The Inspiration must be divine and all- 
pervading. 


Many little people have as many little 
troubles as older people. I say to my boy, 
“You may go to see your playmate to-mor- 
row.” When the morning comes I say, “ It 
is not very pleasant to day. Ithink you had 
better not.” The boy’s pleasure is spoiled 
for all that day. Patrick Frazer Tytler, 
afterward an hisiorian, tells that when a boy 
he took his brother’s gun and broke it. He 
sat down and wrote to his brother the fol- 
lowing note: ‘‘ Dear Jamie—Don’t set your 
heart on guns. The mainspring of that gun 
is broken and my heart is broken.” A large 
cabinet is necessary for every infant clase- 
room, in which articles can be stored away. 
If they are always left in view of the chil- 
dren they get tired of seeing them. The 
largest Bible I could get should be for the 
primary clas. 

How shall we teach the lesson of next 
Sabbath to primary classes ? 

1. How conduct the opening exercises ? 

2. How to impress the child with the 
need ot a refuge ? 

3. The uses and value of a refuge? 

4. To illustrate the general idea of a 
refuge ? 

5. To illustrate God as a refuge? 

1, In opening, a single remark in the 
line of the lesson—a prayer in the line of 
the lesson,—the idea of need and refuge. 

2. How to impress the child with the 
need of a refuge. In New Brunswick a 
boy killed another boy accidentally, and 
the suffering of the boy and the agony of 
the parents were dreadful. They needed a 
refuge. A boy seeing his father and seeing 
a dog is very much afraid. How he will 
run to his father. Lead him from the fear 
of the dog to and trust in his father, to 
trust in God. A little fellow was sent down 
the cellar by his father to get three or four 
apples. He says, “ Father, it is very dark ; 
awful dark!” “ My son, do as your father 
tells you.” The little fellow goes to the 
cellar door and looks down. “ Papa, it is 
very dark.” “Yes, sir,” the father says. 
Down he steps. “Papa, please talk to me 
all the time, papa, al’ The father 
would answer and talk ack to him all the 
way, till he comes up in a hurry. “ Here 
are the apples.” Flying to the father, and 
talking to the father, was his refuge. We 
would find a good deal more of a refuge by 
talking to God in the dark sometimes than 
we do now. I had a friend in New Orleans 
who had a little daughter four years old, 
who always was afraid of thunder-storms 
and would come to her parents’ room if a 
storm occurred, One night she did not 
come as usual. In the morning her parents 
asked her why she did not comein. She 
said she thought to herself, if there was a 
great sharp, glittering aword hanging over 
her bed she would not be a bit afraid, for I 
know God is my Father and I had no longer 








ef fear of the bright, sharp lightning! A 
refuge in the thought of the heart that rests 
in God. Help the children to feel the need, 
and the various forms of the need, and hold 
up Christ as the great refuge. 

{Dr. Vincent said: The customary drill 
in Bible history is omitted for want of time. 
Should I ever again undertake a Normal- 
class, under these auspices, I should have a 
class of young people to drill in the Bible 
history. It is more trouble to lay the foun- 
dations well than to erect the superstruc- 
ture. | 

The lesson was closed by singing “There 
is a fountain filled with blood,” and with 
the benediction. 





A LESSON BY RALPH WELLS. 


‘* THE CITIES OF REFUGE,”’ 





(Taught before the Brooklyn Sunday-School 
Teachers. March 6, 1875, and reported in outline 
for The Sunday-School Times by Charles Hopkins.) 


EFORE beginning the lesson Mr. Wells 
said: If you go outside of yourselves, 
God will appear in your work. His servants 
must abide in Christ, and then he will show 
his mighty power. The children will then 
say, What has got into teacher to-day? I 
never saw her teach as she does to-day. 
Let us pray for this power. Mr. Wells 
then offered the following 
Prayer: 


O blessed Friend of sinners! We have dis- 
obeyed Thee many times. The difficulty was 
in our hearts; not in Thy truth ; nor in any 
obstacle in our path; but in us, Thy chil- 
dren. We have met together to seek the 
presence of that blessed Spirit, to take of 
the things of Jesus and bring them to our 
own souls, that we may have something to 
bring with us to our classes to-morrow. 
Make our minds clear. Warm our souls, 
and place our feet on that ** Rock of Ages, 
cleft for us.”’ In the Spirit, power and love 
of Jesus may we take him to our classes to- 
morrow. Thy promise is, ‘* Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

alvation is brought near by thy Spirit. By 
the power of this Spirit open our minds to 
discern wonderful things out of Thy Law 
Mav the desire for the giory of the blessed 
Saviour fill our souls. Amen. 


I have one privilege, fellow teachers, not 
to give you a lecture. The various helps 
you have had at home in your study of the 
lesson are far better than I can give you. 
But I may bring 


Principles of Teaching 
that you may use next Sabbath. 


I. How to open the Lesson: I know a gen- 
tleman who is a very successful speaker to 
children. How does he get their attention? 
He has something to present that attracts 
their attention at the beginning of his 
speech. Not spending half an hour with a 
dry, uninteresting introduction and keeping 
the bright things to the last. The second 
principle I shall name is the Dividing of the 
Lesson ; the third, the [lustration of the 
Lesson, and the fourth, the Application of 
the Lesson. This last is often a weak point 
with teachers; they get on very well till 
they get to the application, then they spoil 
everything. The teacher who has no great 
potnt to bring to bear on the soul fails in his 
work. The letters ‘*D A RT”? werethen 
written on the blackboard. Mr. Wells once 
heard Dr. Cummings, of London, preach a 
great sermon. He laid a strong foundation 
stone, and then built on it one great burn- 
ing thought. Study on your knees and be- 
fore God, till you get the burning thought, 
—my scholar’s danger and my scholar’s 
refuge! 

II, (1) D-ividing the Lesson. (The Land.) 
(2) A-dvantages to the manslayer. 
(3) R-eached. (How.) 
(4) T-ypes of the Lesson. 

The initial letters of these four divisions 
spell D A R T ,—a sharp point, the point 
of the lesson. 

(1) The division of the land among the tribes. 
Draw a map of Palestine with dots. (Mr. 
Wells proceeded to do this before the audi- 
ence.) I do this before the class in order 
to hold the eye of the scholar. I draw the 
map, and place each tribe in its proper 
place on the map in five minutes. I want 
the map also to show the location of the 
cities. Reuben, Simeon, Judah (the royal 
tribe from whom Joshua and Jesus sprang), 
Little Benjamin, Dan, Ephraim and Manas- 
seh (opposite each other the two brothers), 
Zebulon, Issachar, Ashur, Napthali and 
Gad. The names of the nations which pos- 
sessed Canaan, at the time of the Israelites’ 
coming in, are Canaanites, Hivites, Gerga- 





shites, Jebuzites, Hittites, Amorites. Itisa 
shame that we do not know as much about 
the geography of Palestine as we do of New 
York or Connecticut. 

(2) Advantages to the manslayer. Give 
the names of the six cities, and the meaning 
of the names, which is the very foundation 
of the lesson which is to follow. Kedesh, 
Shechem, Hebron, Golan, Ramoth, Bezer. 
Kedesh (holy), a city of refuge, the mean- 
ing of the first name. ‘“ Holy! holy! art 
thou, O Lord! Heaven and earth are full 
of the majesty of thy glory.’’ Shechem 
(shoulder), strength and power. The go- 
vernment on his shoulder. Power is his. 
Hebron (friendship). Bezer (fortification), 
refuge. Ramoth (exaltation), lifted up, 
living, exal'ed. Golan (great joy). Can [ 
put the title of this lesson in any grander 
words than these six words? Friend of 
sinners; government on his shoulders; of 
my affairs! My puny little shoulders do 
not carry the burden. I meta poor lady 
yesterday in sorrow ; shesaid, ‘* He ordereth 
all my way.” 

(Kedesh) Holiness. What do I want of 
holiness? I want a holiness that stands in 
thy sight, not mine. (Bezer) Refuge, for- 
tified. A man shall be his hiding place. 
(Ramoth) Exaltation. Weshould think of 
a personal, living Jesus Christ. sympathiz- 
ing and feeling with us to-day as we are 

athered here. (Golan) The joy of the 
ord is your strength. Weare “ hanging 
our heads like a bulrush.’’ This should 
not be. Do you say to me there is not 
much in these words? Everything that 
has anything to do with the Lord Jesus 
Christ is full of sap, full of marrow. No six 
words contain so much as these six about 
Jesus Christ. 

Can you tell me God’s design in appoint- 
ing cities of refuge? 1. To save the slayer. 
2. To enjoy the advantages of acitizen. 3. 
To save innocent blood. 4. To show his 
sense of the value of human life. 

(3) How reached? First thing to do, to 
run! To leave everything. Home, wife, 
everything. With your fingers in your 
ears, cry out, ‘Eternal life! eternal 
life! refuge!! refuge!!’? The poor fellow 
was not only to startand run, but keep run- 
ning. Nostopforhim! The way imme- 
diate, now. It is for thy life! How lon 
was he to remain in-the refuge city? Til 
the high priest died. I holdin my handa 
torn Bible. It belonged to a little mis»vion 
scholar. She had written on the leaf the 
following words: ‘ Jesus Christ died for 
me. I wonder why I don't go to him and 
be saved. I guess the reason is because I 
don’t want to.’ In how many Bibles of 
our scholars might that be written to-day? 
She died eight years ago a converted child. 
But I bring this Bible here to show to you, 
and to preach to 500 Sunday-school teachers 
in Brooklyn to-day ! 

IIL. The Illustrations inthe Lesson. Where 
should we use them? As my mother used 
to put jelly in the jelly-cake,—between the 
layers of cake. A little boy said to me, 
‘*Did you ever see a refuge? I have. 
Grandma had a hen that had little chickens, 
and a hawk flew in the sky watching to get 
the chickens. But the hen looked at him so 
sharp that he flew away.’”’ What a beauti- 
ful refuge those chickens had under their 
mother’s wings. A shelter, a refuge, but 
an unavailing one. The pastor of our mis- 
sion told me of an illustration. When 
living in the country he had young lambs, 
and brought a feeble one tothe house for 
his boy to nurse; but after tender watching 
it at last died. Refuge was unavailing. O 
teacher, you cannot save your scholars. 
You try, but cannot. It is Jesus! 

Draw on the blackboard a man running, 
and a gate a great way off, and a city of 
refuge, in the presence of the class. (This 
Mr. Wells proceeded to do before the audi- 
ence.) I have heard our dear Mr. Varley ex- 


plain the Bible at his ** Bible Readings.’”’ He * 


has lifted me up a little higher. I was intro- 
duced to him by one of my Sunday-school 
teachers as their superintendent for twenty 
years. The first word he said to me was, 

‘¢ Don’t Beat the Bush !”’ 


“Don’t beat the bush!” I wish I could 
ring out these words to every one of you to- 
day so as never to forget it. Are you taking 
your scholars right by the hand and leading 
them to your own loving Christ? Mr. 
Varley gave this illustration of a refuge. 
Supposing you were sitting inside a house 
in Egypt when the destroying angel passed 
along to smite the first-born in the land. 
He comes toward you and makes as if you 
were not all right. I say to him, ‘‘ Never 
mind, do you see the blood over the door?” 
It was the blood that was a refuge and 
peace. An easy way to get pictures for 
illustrations is to draw them with tracing- 
paper very rapidly and easily. 
(4) The Types. The refuge cities were 
A Type of Christ. 


Are they? Ifthe Bible said so, I would not 
hold argument about it. When it speaks 
of such things as the ‘ brazen serpents,’ 
Moses and Melchisedek, I cannot say these 
are not. The attributes of Christ are shown 
here in these refuge cities. The one great 
thought to be,impressed is this: As this 
man flies for refuge, so the sinner oan flee to 
Jesus, the greater Refuge. 
A good way to keep order is to 
Get Hold of the Brains 

of your scholars. When you get hold of 
their brains, you will keep their feet still. 
Word painting. Nothing like finding the 
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likes. The next time you hear Mr. Varley, 
see how beautifully he brings in the likes 
of the Bible. The mansiayer seeks the 
city. The sinner seeks Jesus Christ. He 
must let go everything to seek the appointed 
city. Aunt Susan lives in this city. I 
prefer to go to her. Anything but God's 
way. The poor sinner goes weeping to 
Jesus Christ. Try tofindthelikes. By the 
way of the law it is made very plain. 
Bridges are built, the hills are cut down, the 
road is made smooth and direct. Jesus 
Christ has taken everything out of the way. 
His Own Bleeding Hand 
has smoothed everything out of the way. 
No to-morrow in the Bible. Jesus Christ 
is where? In yourhearthere. ‘‘ The word 
is nigh thee,”’ even in thy heart. He must 
start himself personally and keep up his 
running till he is under the gate. If he 
stops at repentance, profession, church- 
membership, anything outside of Jesus, he 
is lost. Avenger nextof kin. Avenger on 
the track. (Mr. Wells draws a drawn sword 
suspended over the sinner’s head on the 
blackboard.) God's broken law, like hounds 
on the track of the deer. Wait not for 
ministers, teachers, friends, but start to-day. 
Will you tell me why sinners do not come 
to Christ? Ask your class this question. 
One scholar will tell you why some other 
scholar don’t come. That is their own 
reason. 

IV. The Application. This Bible in my 
hand has a story to tell. It is now fifteen 
years since in my old Sunday-school a puor 
street girl was induced, after great difficulty, 
to juin the school. She was a Roman 
Catholic, and very awkward and wild. I 
had just prepared a series of twelve lessons, 
and had got to the 46th Psalm, the fourth 
lesson of the course, describing God as a 
‘*refuge and strength.’’ That Sunday the 
girl was absent from the school for the first 
time. Early the next morning, at the gate 
of the alley-way of her poor home, I met 
her teacher. We went in, and on four 
chairs, covered by a sheet, lay the lifeless 
girl, The physician who attended her 
during her jiast hours said he never wit- 
nessed such joy and triumph as this poor 
girl experienced. All nigtt long she was 
singing ‘‘God is my refuge and strength.” 
I hold her Bible in my hand, with the leaf 
turned at the 46th Psalm. These twelve 
lessons are speaking to you to-day from this 
soiled Bible. 


Oh! be Faithfal, 


realize the terrible danger to your scholars. 
‘Get intothecleft, Johnuy,”’ said his brother, 
as he snatched him from the railroad track 
and thrust him in to escape the passing train, 
and holds him there. 

“ Jesus, lover of my foul, 

Other refuge have [ none, 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee,” 


sang a missionary mother in the Cannibal 
Islands as she lay twelve hours in the water 
with her little babe on her breast. Teacher, 
are you resting in it? Is the blood on it? 
How happyif it is! Is your class in the 
refuge? Does Jesus expect you to lead them 
to-morrow to the refuge? Will you spend 

a't of this night in prayer for them? 
Precious refuge, holy Jesus. Blessed teacher, 
if you are in it! 


Revival Work. 








[We shall welcome correspondence and items 
for this Department from every part of the field, 
which is the world.] 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY 
IN LONDON. 





ESPATCHES from London to the daily 

press have already informed the public 

of the wonderful beginnings of the work of 
grace in the great metropolis. 


The latest word that has come to us is 
dated London, Sunday, March 14th, 1875. 
It informs us that the revival services begun 
a week before were continuing. At Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, the attendance on 
March 14th was immense. It is estimated 
that 17,000 women were present at the after- 
noon meeting, and in the evening 20,000 
men were assembled. 

The meetings in London began on Mon- 
day, March 7th, as announced in Phila- 
de!phia by a cable despatch to Mr. George 
H. Stuart. A subsequent despatch informs 
us that over 18,000 persons assembled in 
and around Agricultural Hall at their first 
meeting. 


Preparatory Work. 


The London correspondent of the North 
British Daily Mail, one of the leading com- 
mercial papers of Scotland, gives the Rinse 
ing deeply interesting details of the prepa- 
ration recently made fcr the mighty work 
now going on in London. 

The committee under whose auspices 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey are about to 
spend four months in the work of evange- 
lizing the metropolis, are pressing forward 
their preparations with praiseworthy energy. 
On Sunday next they will commence a se- 
ries of special introductory services in the 
Agricultural Hall, at Islington, which will 
be held during the week preceding the ar- 
rival of the American evangelists. On Sun- 





day morning the preacher will be a leadin 
evangelical clergyman of the Establish 
Church; at night the post will be occupied 
by the Rev. Mr. Sanday, of Vernon Bap- 
tist Chapel, one of Mr. Spurgeon’s old 
students. Among those who will lead on 
the week nights are Dr. Henry Allon, edi- 
tor of the British Quarterly Review, Dr. Mc- 
Auslane, Dr. Landels, &c. In adding to 
these services in the great central-meeting 
place, special meetings for prayer will be 
held in hundreds of churches, chapels and 
mission rooms all over the metropolis, at 
which the blessing of God will be invoked 
on the impending effort. But perhaps the 
most remarkable part of the preparation 
is the scheme which has been set on foot 
for an immediate 
House-to-house Visitation 


of every square, street and lane of this Great 
Babylon and its far-reaching suburbs. A 
special committee has been formed, con- 
sisting of Major General C. Scott, Captain 
the Hon. R. Moreton, R. N.; Colonel J. 
Field, Mr. A. F. Kinnaird (son of the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird. M. P ), and Mr. Reginald 
Radéliffe. It will be noticed that of the 
five, two are military officers, and one a 
naval captain, and they are at this moment 
sitting in a central office which has been 
laced at their disposal in a fashionable 
WV est-end thoroughfare, Great Marlborough 
Street, pouring over maps of London and 
the suburbs. But thecampaign which they 
are arranging is a benignant one, as it 
will unquestionably be the most gigantic 
religious undertaking of the kind that has 
ever been attempted in England—perhaps 
in the world. 
The Map of the City, 


inclusive, as I have already ty. ene of its 
suburbs, has been divided into districts, and 
hundreds of Christian brethren, regardless 
of denominational distinctions, have been 
invited to take each the superintendence of 
one such district. The visitation is to be 
started at once, so that it may be well ad- 
vanced before the arrival of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey. Two maps of his district, and 
all other materials, are furnished by the 
committee to each superintendent ; one map 
to be retained by himself, and the other to 
be cut into pieces—i. ¢., one piece for each 
couple of visitors. The superintendent se- 
lects from his own circle of acquaintance 
such voluntary Christian helpers, of either 
sex and of any denomination, as will be 
competent to assist him in the thorough 
visitation of his district; and the visitors 
are to work in couples, after 
The Apostolic Method, 


They will carry a leafiet by Mr. Moody in 
sufficient quantities to enable them to leave 
one in the hands of every family; but the 
great object of the work is not the mere 
distribution of tracts, but the carrying of 
the gospel by the living voice to every home 
in London. Each pair of visitors has a book 
in which they will enter the result of their 
work; and the books are to be submitted to 
the respective superintendents every Satur- 
day or Sunday, until the work is finished, 
when they will be finally returned to the 
superintendents. If the scheme works as 
well as the committee hope, these books 
will constitute such a religious census of 
the metropolis as was, perhaps, never ac- 
complished before in any of the great cities 
ofthe world. In the instructions issued by 
the committee for the guidance of the visi- 
tors, the following are among the most sig- 
nificant: ‘‘ It should be borne in mind that 
personal declaration of the gospel is ¢he real 
object. 

Visitors Not to Make Hurried Visits. 


“This is a work that cannot be done jus- 
tice to by hurried visits; it may be desira- 
ble to spend much time with some indi- 
viduals in your district. Visitors must par- 
ticularly bear in mind that they should not 
disturb those at meals, avoid a patronizing 
manner, and yet treat every one with 
courtesy, and of course avoid controversy. 
It is urgently desired that no part of this 
great work should be undertaken without 
prayer. Communion with God before set- 
ting out to work on each occasion cannot 
fail to bring a rich reward upon all the 
workers, smoothing their way in ‘difficult 
circumstances, and bringing down upon 
each that patience, wisdom and zeal which 
will be needed throughout. If the subject 
of money be mentioned by the pople, it 
may be needful for the visitors to explain 
that they 

Collect no Money 
for this or any other object during this 
visitation, and even if money is offered 
toward rents of halls for Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey’s meetings, it is desired that 
the visitors should decline it.” As an illus- 


| tration of the favorable disposition of the 


great body of at least the Nonecomformist 
ministers of London to the approaching 
visit of the American lay preachers, I may 
mention that at a great meeting uf the Con- 
gregational Board, held the other evening, 
it was resolved that Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey should be invited to breakfast in 
May with the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. lam informed that 
when the resolution in favor of this course 
was put to the meeting, it was carried with 
only two dissentients. I hear that when 
Mr. Moody visited Bournemouth the other 
day, at the close of his Birmingham work, 
he and Mrs. Moody were honored with an 
invitation to dine with Lord Cairns, which 
they accepted. 





In addition to the above we cut the fol- 
lowing advertisement from a late London 
paper: 

Visit of Messrs. Moody and Sankey to 
London. 


During thee ming four months (March to June) 
the above-named evangelists will hold meetngs, 
God willing, in North. south, Eastand West Lon- 
don. To provide the cost of the G-eat Hall to be 
erected in the East End; for the hire of the ag- 
ricu!tural Halls (large and small) in Islington; of 
Ex: ter Hail fur Noon-day Prayer Meetings, and 
of asuitable meeting place in the West End a 
sum of £15 000 will be required. Of this amount 
= have already been provided by 75 subscri- 

8, 

Donations large and small, are earnestly re- 
quested, and may be sent to Messrs. Fuller, Ban- 
bury & Co., No. 77 Lombard Street, E. C., to credit 
of “ Noon-day Prayer Meeting Fund.” 

On bebaif of the Committee 
Thomas Stone (Chairman), Samuel Morley, M. P., 
George Moore, John Sands, 
William McArthur, M. P., Hugh M. Matheson. 

Moorgate Street Hall, E. C., February, 1875. 








THE REVIVAL IN LIVERPOOL, 
ENGLAND. 
CORRESPONDENT of The Times of 
Blessing gives the following view of the 
work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 
Liverpool : 

The tender feeling which Mr. Arnot of 
Edinburgh missed from the meetings when 
he came here last week, burst on us 
this morning while Mr. Moody was ad- 
dressing Christian workers on the need of 
unwearied perseverance and burning en- 
thusiasm in the service of Jesus; and again 
at the forenoon meeting, for those who do 
not regularly attend any place of worship, 
when he implored them for Christ’s sake to 
be reconciled to God. The Lord softened 
the hearta of many at the morning meeting; 
and of the 6000 at the forenoon meeting, 
great numbers were melted, and came flock- 
ing in tears into the inquiry room. The 
power of the Lord was present also in the 
gospel meseages delivered in song by Mr. 
Sankey. They went straight to the heart, 
quickening the springs of life, and sending 
many away from the meetings thanking 
God that he had in mercy spared them to 
see this day. 

Since the opening meeting, number- 
ing 5000, and swelling in the afternoon and 
evening to 9000 and 10,000, until every inch 
of standing room was occupied, and thou- 
sands more had to go away unsatisfied, the :« 
American strangers have been the daily su })- 
ject of earnest conversation by all classes, 
nigh and low, rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned. The first feelings of curiosity 
and prejudice are giving place to the deepest 
respect and interest. At the crowded meet- 
ings during the day or in the evening, 
the wealthy merchant and the humble cot- 
ton-porter may be seen sitting side by side. 
Jesus is breaking down both social and 
ecclesiastical caste in Liverpool. Jesus is 
turning the scorn of the critics first into re- 
spectful attention, and then into contrition 
and conversion. Jesus is melting many 
hearts that were hardened against the de- 
voted evangelists. Jesus is giving men wis- 
dom to see the terrible earnestness and over- 
whelming disinterestedness of these beloved 
brethren. And Jeaus—ever blessed be his 
name !—is making Liverpool to feel that 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey are nothing in 
themselves, and that the power of God alone 
working through them mightily, because of 
their humility and their absolute self-sur- 
render, can explain the wondrous gatherings 
day by day that Liverpool has witnessed 
since the sun dawned on the first Sunday in 
the present month. 

The town has never seen such sights. 
People are coming in crowds day and night 
for the bread of life. Liverpool has passed 
through seasons of great political excitement, 
with bitter and miserable results too often 
following in their wake; but here we are 
now moved from the centre to the outakirts 
of the town, and far beyond our borders, to 
Wigan, St. Helen’s, Warrington, etc., as 
thi§ district n ver has been moved in the 
memory of man, with nothing but joy and 
gladness accompanying and following; and 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth has done it 
all. The work af God has now begun in 
downright earnest. Last week’s meetings 
were blessed, and the inquiry-rooms gave 
many tokens of fruit, that will appear in 
beauty many days hence; but the beginning 
of this week’s meetings and inquiry-room 
work crowds them all. Surely the windows 
of mercy have been opened over us at last. 
Surely the Lord has spoken something good 
concerning Liverpool. Surely God’s people 
throughout the land are praying for mang 
pool. Let them continue to beseech the 
Lord that the wave of blessing may sweep 
over Liverpool, until every heart has felt 
the presence and the power of the mighty 
Spirit of God, and until his servants here 
have united in a covenant to band them- 
selves together in the Lord’s work, so that 
drunkenness and vice, with all who encour- 
age them, shall hide their heads in shame, 
and no spot in Liverpool shall ever again 
> — in the undisputed possession of the 
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HENRY VARLEY IN NEW YORE. 





a service conducted in the Hippodrome 
by the English evangelist, on Sunday, 
March 7th, is fully described, and Mr. Var- 
ley’s address reported in outline, in other 
columne. 

On the following Sabbath, March 14th, 
Mr. Varley held another srevice in the great 
Hippodrome. It was probably the largest 
audience gathered for religious worship ever 
assembled in the city, or perhaps in America. 
The ordinary seating capacity of the house 
is about 10,000, but on this occasion 5000 
chairs were brought in, and placed in the 
large space which is encircled by the race- 
track. Many ladies were present, and every 
seat was filled. The audience was estimated 
at over 15,000 persons, 

The interest was very great. The eloquent 
utterances of the speaker were received with 
solemn attention, and many souls must have 
been impressed. 

Thus is the West answering to the East—Mr. 
Moody, the American evangelist, preaching 
the Word to 15,000 to 20,000 of the masses 
of the great metropolis of the Old World, 
and Mr. Varley, the English evangelist, 
preaching the same gospel, in the demon- 
stration and by the power of the same Spirit 
to vast numbers in the New World. 

May the great Master of Assemblies guide 
and bless His servants in their bl mis- 
sions ! 





A VAST ASSEMBLY IN “ BAR- 
NUM’S HIPPODROME:’ 


Henry Varley, of London, Preaches 
the Gospel to 7,500 People. 





{Reported in outline for The Sunday-School Times 
by Charles Hopkins. } 


LTHOUGH Sunday, March 7th, was 
an exceedingly inclement day, a 
heavy storm of snow and sleet melting into 
rain constantly falling, the great amphi- 
theatre of Barnum’s Hippodrome, in New 
York City, probably the largest single au- 
dience room inthe United States, was well 
filled at 74 P. M. to listen to a discourse 
by Mr. Henry Varley the English evan- 
gelist. If the weather had been pleasant 
the building would certainly not have 
held the crowds that would have sought 
admittance. Promptly at half-past seven 
Mr. Varley ascended the platform erected 
one-third of the distance from one end of 
the building directly in the centre of the 
amphitheatre. The vast space in the 
centre was filled with chairs and crowded 
with people, while in the race-course 
people were standing in crowds, and on 
either side the seats were fuil to the top 
of the building. Such a vast religious 
gathering has probably never before been 
witnessed in this country. One hundred 
ushers, of the New York “ Young Men’s 
Christian Association,” with their blue 
badges were in attendance to seat the 
vast assembly. Fifty thousand circulars 
of invitation had been issued during the 
two or three days previous. The ex- 
anes of the meeting could not have 
een less than $1000, which was gener- 
ously given by one of the Committee of 
Arrangements; who said that it was a 
very small return for the good that he 
had personally received from Mr. Varley’s 
“ Bible Readings” since he has been in 
New York. 

Many prominent Christian gentlemen 
of the city occupied seats upon the plat- 
form with Mr. Varley, among them the 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge. A _ precentor, 
standing on the platform, aided by a 
musician playing a silver bugle, led the 
singing, in which the vast audience 
joined most heartily. A choir, sitting 
on a raised platform, about 100 feet in 
front of the speaker’s stand, also helped 
to guide and swell the vast volume of 
song. 

Mr. Varley announced the first hymn: 

“T heard the voice of Jesus say 
Come unto me and rest,” 
which was sung to the tune of “ Auld 
Lang Svne,” with soul-stirring effect. 

Mr. Varley said, before singing, that 
the difficulty in speaking to large audi- 
ences is the effort to be beard at first. 
After five minutes you will get accus- 
tomed to the slow and measured intona- 
tions of my voice, so as to hear me very 
conveniently. Anditwasso. Mr. Var- 
ley succeeded in making his voice heard 
with great distinctness in every part of 
the great assembly through his entire 
discourse. He requested the audience 
beforehand to desist entirely from whie 

ering and from moving about. The 
t of order was preserved throughout 
the entire evening. After the hymn, 
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Mr. Varley offered a fervent prayer, ask- 
ing the audience to join with him audibly 
in the Lord’s Prayer at the close, The 
hyma, “ There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” was then sung by the whole 
audience from the printed slips distri- 
buted in the seats. 


Instead of reading directly from the 
Bible, Mr. Varley next repeated some 
half-score of connected texts from vari- 
ous parts of Scripture. Beginning with 
the 55th chapter of Isaiah, “ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters,” 
&c., he repeated the first nine verses of 
the chapter with the following: “He 
came unto his own and his own received 
him not,” &c. “ Ye must be born again.” 
“That which is born of flesh is flesh,” 
&c. “‘ Marvel not, that I said unto you, 

e must be born again.” “The wind 

loweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof,” &c. “ For God 
80 loved the world” “ He that believeth 
on him is not condemned, but he that 
believeth not is condemned already.” 
“The Word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth and in thy heart.” “Thanks be 
unto God for his unspeakable gift.” 
“ Hadst thou known the gifts of God, 
and who it is that saith unto thee,” & 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name” 
was next sung to the tune “ Coronation” 
with thrilling emphasis, after which Mr. 
Varley spoke in substance as follows: 

The Discourse. 

My dear friends, I have no doubt many 
of you present are aware of the deep re- 
ligious movement going on in the country 
from which I came. One of your own 
countrymen, or rather two of them, 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, have stirred 
our land yonder to its very depths. We 
desire to recognize in this not the men, 
but the great and mighty power of God. 
I scarcely know why I am in New York 
to-night When I stepped my foot on 
Canadian soil last September, I had a 
deep conviction that I ought to visit 
New York City. Itis a cause of great 
rejoicing to find here so large and deep an 
interest, and now here to-night wesee what 
I trust may prove the commencement of 
a work that will stir the heart of this 

reat metropolis. And, now, in this work 
Finsk you to remember me in your prayers, 
and to use your best endeavors to make 
the meetings in this city known to the 
eople. I desire personally to thank Mr. 
Ssoam, the proprietor of this building, 
for the free use of it for this meeting. 
Christian Conquerors. 

I wish to base my remarks at this time 
on the 24 chapter 2d Corinthians, 14°h 
verse: ‘ Now thauks be unto God, which 
always causeth us to triumph in Christ, 
and maketh manifest the savour of his 
knowledge by us in every place.” 15th 
verse: “ For we are unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ, in them that are saved, 
and in them that perish.” 16th verse: 
“To the one we are a savour of death 
unto death; and tothe other asavour of life 
unto life.” La these words, note the ascrip- 
tion of praise and the beautiful figure used 
in reference to one of those scenes with 
which the Roman empire was familiar. 
The Emperor of Rome, at the head of bis 
victorious legions, after he had subdued 
a country, at the close of the campaign, 
returns to the capital First comes the 
illustrious general with his legions of 
soldiers. Then the senators and states- 
men of the empire, fullowed by the em- 

eror in his chariot with his imperial 
bride. Then come the nobles taken in 
war. On each side of the procession were 
bands of slaves, bearing vases of per- 
fume, emitting a sweet savour. “ We 
are a sweet savour.” This pageant was 
three or four miles in length. Think 
how we have inherited such airs as this: 
“See, how the conqueriog hero comes,” 
“ Now thanks be unto God which alway 
leadeth us in triumph.” It is acommon 
thought among those who are in the 
world that they are on the right side of 
the question. They think that to be in 
the world and to share in its pleasures is 
the chief good. There are thousands 
here in my presence who are yet to learn 
that the best thing is to have the friend- 
ship and love and indwelling power of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. “Now thanks 
be unto God which alway leadeth us in 
triumph.” Mark the word triumph! 
God, by the power of his truth, has 
subdued our rebellious wills. We sub- 
mit to his will, but submission to 
his will involves the highest liberty. 
In Rome, in the pride of her power, 
Paul said, “I am a slave of Christ.” 





T would rather be the slave of Christ than 
the leading statesman of that great 
empire, or the leader of that empire! In 
the city of Corinth he said, “God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of 
Jesus Christ.” How that city lies in 
ruins! Not a single column or pillar 
left standing! They thought Paul was 
mad. Now, to-day, there is nothing left 
of the pillars cf Corinth but the pillars 
that Paul planted there in the temple of 
the living God! 

For as the Master said: “ Verily, I 
say unto you, he that believeth my word 
hath everlasting life, and hath passed 
from death unto life.” O Lord! we do 
thank thee that thou art the only living 
one among the dying mass of people in 
the world. Christ is the great antidote 
of death. I ask vou affectionately to 
come to Christ. No longer let your re- 
bellious wills, nor the love of your sins, 
nor the friendships of the unholy keep 
you away from him. The Lord has bet- 
ter things for you than the embrace of 
the harlot, or the fires of the gambling 
table, or the fever of the race-course. or 
the fascinations of the theatre. The 
Lord Jesus gives such things as meet the 
entire wants of vour being for time and 
eternity. I testify to-night that I am su- 

remely happy in his love, passing the 
ove of women. His truth keeps, 
Garrisons, my Soul. 


Men promise themselves all sorts of 
good when circumstances are altered. 
Says the seeker of wealth, “ Let me make 
my fortune, then I will seek Christ.” 
The unmarried says, ‘“ When I get the 
comforts of home, then I will seek 
Christ.” Nay, sirs, not then, but now, 
where vou are and as you are. I offer 
you all this joy and peace, such happi- 
ness as the world never knows in its 
softest and sunniest hours. I wish thou- 
sands would grasp this truth to-night. 
Accept of Christ, and you have become 
as Christ is, holy! 

His Life is in You! 

Christianity is not a moral science, nor 
a question of ethics. It is a divine life. 
I am crucified with Christ. Would that 
thousands of you would grip this truth 
to-night, and you should go away the 
happiest men on earth! There are sixty 
places in the Bible where the “ indwell- 
ing of Christ” is mentioned. He can 
place himself as easily in you as he can 
place an oak in an acorn. -The micro- 
scope discovers as great wonders in the 
world of littleness as the telescope does 
in the world of space. There are thou- 
sands of parents that say, when they get 
a child that is full of grace and loveli- 
ness, “It is too good to live.” Not so 
at all. We want them down here in this 
world, 

Young men, do you want to know how 
easily to put your foot on. the neck of 
passion? Receive God’s gift wherever 
you are, There are no impediments in 
the way. “ Him that cometh to me, I 
will in nowise cast out.” Oh, come to 
him, for he is waiting to receive you. He 
will give all the change you may desire. 
He will indwell your heart till you take 
your place in the triumphant cortege 
above! One life dwelt in Abel and 
Abraham and David (not the fleshly 
part), the man Christ in David; and 
will dwell in every man in this house who 
knows Christ and trusts God. Men and 
brethren, “ Come ye to the waters! and ye 
that have no money, come ye.”’ If I were 
in rags, I know of no reason why one of 
your great capitalists should not leave 
me an estate. Then all my poverty pas- 
seth away. Why is this book called the 
New Testament? It is Christ’s will. 
When I want to know what I am worth 
I look at my will! Oh that hundreds of 
you would take your place in that mighty 
cortege! “ Magnify the Lord with me.” 
“There is no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus.”” Coming to Christ, 
you are married tohim. Ifa poor maiden 
marries one of your merchant princes 
her poverty is gone. 


I would like to turn this house to- 


night into 
A Huge Smithy. 

This platform for an anvil. My illustri- 
ous Lord, who died for you, he is ready 
for the weld, through the power of truth, 
and the power of the Holy Ghost. He 
is ready for the union. Take God’s 
Word for the hammer, making an indis- 
soluble weld! The fever fires of sin will 
be put out by the blood of Jesus Christ. 
Never expect to see any man saved from 
sin till hecomes to Christ. When you have 
made yourself better for three months, 
then come? No. “ For Jesus Christ re- 





ceiveth sinners and eateth with them.” 
They have been smiling at me in Asso- 
ciation Hall for telling how a poor man 
sweeping the streets in Dublin was told 
that a great estate had been left him, 
and he threw his broom as far over his 
shoulders as possible! It was the change 
in the man’s circumstances that changed 
his conduct. It is not your weakness you 
are to consider, but Christ’s power to 
liberate ! 

I feel that I would like to have been 
one of those slaves to carry the vase 
filled with sweet myrrh. It is a good 
thing to be a sweet savour of Christ at 
home. 

The regenerated heart is a grand vase 
when filled with joy and peace. 

“ Oh, the joy of knowing Jesus 
Is dawning on my soul, 
The power of His salvation 
The grace that makes me whole.” 

Oh, for a triumph over self and sin and 
hell, that will land you in the paradise of 
God. Not on Sunday only, but always. 
In hours of business, in the home, to be 
led in triumph always. In London I was 
brought to Christ at the age of fifteen 
years, twenty-four years ago. I’ve been 
poor. By the death of a loved mother I 
was cast out from a happy and pleasant 
home. I have stood in the slaughter- 
houses ef London, in the midst of blas- 
pheming men, I have wandered in the 
gold-fields of Australia in the company 
of the lawless. God hath kept me from 
companions that would destroy. I have 
emerged from a wonderful conservation 
from evil. It is not Henry Varley who 
kept me; not he. Take Christ on beard. 
Let him have the rudder of your ship, 
and direct it whither he will. Take 
Christ. Let him have your heart. The 
songs of his love will send you to sweet 
sleep at night, and give you a calmer, 
diviner rest than any other can give you. 
Oh, the deep thrill of these words we 
sing, ‘‘ Safe in the arms of Jesus.” 

Young men, I want you for Christ’s 
friendship. Young women, I want you 
betrothed to him, 

Married to the Lord, 
There is a peace and sweetness in the 
knowledge of Christ that no words can 
describe. Human life is a beautiful 
thing; its developments of capacities 
of our being, its friend: hips and its loves. 
What a grand thing is this world! Christ 
is the great controlling energy, making it 
Easy to do Right, aud Hard to do 
Wrong! 

Ah, sirs, take Christ in you! The 
same God who has held yonder sum for 
6000 or 60,000 years. Do you think it 
will drain h's resources to hold you up? 

A man in Oatario said to me he found 
it hard to do right. He wasa slight and 
weak-bodied man. I said to him,if I 
should give you my strength would you 
not find it easier? Yes. Cannot Christ 
help you more than [? Do you think 
if I were going to Philadelphia, as they 
are asking me two do, that I would take my 
carpet-bag in my hand and walk there? 
No. It is easier to take the steam car, 
although my grandmother might have 
walked there in her day. Christ’s work- 
ing in us is making us kind and self-de- 
nying and faithful. I see it all in my 
fellow Christians. No thanks to them. 
Itis Jesus Christ. Men of wealth do 
you get out of your marble palaces this 
blessed experience? When we have 
done with this poor little daybreak of 
life we shall enter one where, when 
seventy times seventy millions of years 
are past, we shall then begin to under- 
stand something of this life. New York 
is not the place of my citizenship, nor 
yet London, but 

The City of God Reaching forward 

Forever. 

See to it that the divine energy of 
Jesus Christ has come to thee too. The 
Lord will rejoice over thee with sing- 
ing. I do rejvice to think of the Lord 
God of heaven rejoicing over you 
a dme asa bridegroom over his bride 
What would he do with heaven if it 
were not for our fitness for the place? 
What would he do with his strength if it 
were not fur our weakness? What wouid 
he do with his mighty love if it were not 
for our need? What would he do with 
his riches if it were not for our poverty? 
Glorifying us together with himself when 
the kingdoms ot this world shall be put 
away furever! Such is the outlook that 
is ours. By all the love of a Christian 
brother I beseech you to come to Christ 
to-night and like the Queen of Sheba 
= shall say that one thousandth part 

not been told! May God crown you 





and make this the most illustrious event 
in your life’s history! Amen and Amen! 
Amen and Amen!! 

At the close of the sermon some 2000 
or more remained and requested Mr. 
Varley to conduct a prayer-meeting, 
which he did for half an hour, explain- 
ing how to come to Christ.. He also in- 
vited them to the morning prayer-meet- 
ing at 64 A.M., at the Hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 











AN OLD-FASHIONED REVIVAL. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL missionary in 
Missouri, thus describes, 

First, the scene. “Such depths of depravity 
as formerly existed at ——, can hardly be 
equalled. A resident told me he had seen 
men sitting at cards, drinking and carousing, 
while a near relative lay dying within fifty 
yards, and they could hardly be persuaded to 
desist long enough to prepare his body for 
the grave. But for two years they had been 
gradually improving, and a g.od man says 
the Sunday-school was the first agency that 
reached them, though exerted indirectly.” 

Secondly, the means. “I went there to 
organize a Sunday-school among them, two 
weeks ago. A single address elicited such 
an interest for the salvation of souls that I 
concluded to remain and labor, and have 
been unable to get away.” 

Thirdly, the results. “I never witnessed 
such displays of divine grace. Thirty-seven 
have publicly avowed their faith in Christ, 
and many more have asked for the prayers 
of Christians; and these two classes com- 
prise, almost without an exception, all the 
hard cases of former days. 

“‘ Among the converts are eleven heads of 
families, whose children henceforth will 
have the influence of Christian parents. 
One of the most encouraging features of the 
work is the earnestness with which the con- 
verts are engaged in redeeming the time for 
Christ. Already they have taken steps to- 
ward building a house of worship, organ- 
ized a Sunday-school prayer-meeting, and 
are moving to receive regular preaching; 
and the half is not yet told.”—The Evan- 
gelist. 








THE 


TIMES 
Publisher’s Announcements. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 

















Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘ 66 1.50 
Superintendents, * 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, “6 17.50 
Twenty ‘* és 30.00 
Thirty + 6 37.50 
Fifty 66 6 50.00 














A READY FILE AND BINDER. 





We are pleased to announce, in response 
to the wants of many of our readers, that we 
have bought a quantity of patent binders 
for the special use of those who wish to 
preserve The Times from week to week. 

This file is the latest and best improve- 
ment out. It makes a strong, neat, durable 
and in every way desirable portfolio for our 
paper. A gilt stamp, specially prepared 
for The Times, is embossed on the side. 

We offer this binder at the following 
prices : 

Paper boards, - - - $1.00 
Muslin boards, . - - 13 
Extra Musiin beards, 

with crif back aud tips, 1.50 

These prices are much below the retail 
cost of similar binders. Orders sent by 
mail will be promptly filled. For the prices 
named above we will mail postage free! 
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Colds and Coughs.—Sudden Changes 
of weather are sources of Pu/monary and Bronchia 
Affections, Take at once “Browns Bronchial iro- 
ches,” let the Cold, Cough, or Irritation of the 
Throat be ever so slight. 








THE very large sale of the Eureka Machine 
twist is not a matter of surprise, for it proves 
exactly as represented every time. 








Special Notices. — 


rar 

ERVOUS DEBILITY! NERVOUS DERILIT 

Debility.a depressed, irritable state of mind, 

a weak, nervous, exhausted feeling. no energy 

or animation, confused head, weak memory. 
the consequences of excesses, mental overwork. This 
nervous debility finds a sovereign cure in E. F. Kun- 
KeL’s BITTER WINE OF IRON. It tones thesystem, 
dispels the mental gloom and despondency. and reju- 
venates the entire system. Sold only in $1 bottles. 
Get the genuine. Take only E. F. KUNK8£L’s, it has 
ayellow wrapper aroundjit. bis photograph on outside. 
i E. F. KUNK&L, Proprietor, 











Sold by your druggist. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


259 Tape Worm Removed Alive. 259 

Head and all complete in two hours. No fee till 
head pas-es. Seat. Pin and Stomach Worms removed 
by Dr KUNKEL, 250 North Ninth St., Philadephia, 
Pa. To have Tape Worm removed, patients must 
come on, but for all other worms, your d ist cap 

rucure it. Ask for KUNKEL’S WORM sYRUP. 
Price. $i, and guaranteed. send for Circular. 124 








Advertising Department. 


0 ALL S* NDAY-SCHOOLS, etc. 
Excuarsions.—Chester Heigt ts affords 
accommodations and has advantages une- 
qualed by any other groves. On the line of 
Balt, Central R. R., 22 miles from Broad and 
Washington. Management strictly ‘ hristian 
—no Dancing, Drinking of Intoxicating 
Liquors, or Gambling allowed. Look no fur- 
ther—Run no risks—Select your dav at once—No 
charge foreithererove. Bev. J B. McCullough, 
President, 1018 4rch Street. 12-6 
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If you wish to add good Books to your Library 
(and certainly no others should ever find a place) 
me tae who knows just what and what not to 
send. 

If inconvenient to call, send old catalogue to 

revent duplicating, and, if our selection should 

il to please, will exchange. 

Our stock comprises —- possible a. 
such as Commentaries, Maps, Cards Singing ks, 
&c., &c., that you may need. Libe scounts 
allowed, with immediate attention to all orders in 
or out of the city. Theological and other Books 


in great variety. 
wv. D. WARD, 
10-13 150 Nassau St. (up-stairs), N. ¥. 


IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 


PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
830 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


— BLENDING LIGHTS ;— 


Or, The Relations of Natural Science, Archxology 
and Hi to the Bib'e. 

In there days of multiplied attacks upon the 
Bible. and through it u on supernatural religion, 
there isacail for multiplied replies. 1zmo. 876 pp. 
$2 00.—AM ERICAN 1RaCT SOWIETY, New York. 
Fates, 3000 Chestnut St.—H. N. THiSSELL. 

1 2 








17-7-26 








Two Books for the Times. 


PREPARING TO TEACH. 
A NORMAL CLASS-BOOK. 


IT TREATS OF 


Bible Hotdences..............000. by Jonn HALL, D.D. 
The Tabernacie,......... by E. P. Humpurey, D.D. 
Manners and Customs,....by W. H. Gren, D.D. 
Summary of Doctrine ...by F. L. Parton, D.D. 
How to Teach the Bibie,..by J. BENNET TYLER. 

lt is designed to be a HAND BOOK for Teach- 


ers, and for the especial use of TRAINING 
CLASSES. Large l2mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 





Father Tompkins and his 


BIBLES. 
By Professor WILLis J. BEECHER, 
of Auburn Seminary. 


Under the garb of a pleasing narrative, it dis- 
cusses questions of vital importance with regard 
to the Bible, and meets prevailing forms of doubt 
and skepticism as to the inspiration, credibility 
and authenticity of the Scriptures. Farmer Tomp- 
kins. with his “ Biblearium,” is a character that 
impresses itself upon the reader vividly. 16mo. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 





Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 


Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NORMAL-CLASS: 


A NEW 


Sunday-School Magazine. 








For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal-Class 
Teachers, &e. 


(Not to interfere with the 8. 8S. Journal.) 


For the Discussion of all Sunday-School Topics; 
the publication of Normal Class Outlines; Nor- 
mal-Class Text-Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
Schools; Institute, Convention and Sunday- 
School Programmes; Sunday-School News; 
Notes from all parts of the World; Valuable 
papers on Teaching; Sunday-School History 
Administration, &c., &c. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 


“It is altogether a good-idea, well begun—a 
credit to the cause. It is not designed to super- 
sede the S. S. Journal, nor to interfere with any 
other Lesson Helps. Indeed we claim it at once 
as an adjunct and supplement of our own paper, 
for itshould be taken by all who take The Times.” 
—Sunday-School Times. 


48 Pages 12mo, $1.50 per year, postage paid, 


Address 
Nelson & Phillips, Publishers, 


17-5-tf 805 Breadway, New York. 











UST PUSLISHED by CASSELL, PETTER & 
GALPIN, 596 Broapway, N. Y., “ THE BIBLE 
Story,” a beautiful new book for the young, con- 
tains all the leading points of the Bible in the 
words of the authorized version, printed in clear 
type, handsomely illustrated by “ Dore,” and ele- 
gnu bound. The m st beautiful book of its 
ind. A@- Agents wanted everywhere to canvass 

this and other popular works from same house. 

ENNSYLVANIA AGENCY, 

10-13 247 So. Sixth St, Phila. 
SENT FREE wcrc: 
BEVERLY BUDGET 


to $75 CASH per week éo ail, at home or traveling. 
ays new. Address, The Beverly Co., Chicago. 
26 1st 














NEWSPAPER 


AOTERTISING 

a a] & w r 

We receive Advertisements for insertion in any 
Newspaper published in the United States. 

Advertisers should send for our lists and rates 

befure closing contracts fur their Spring Advertis- 


ing. Estimates furnished on application 

4% ~-end for our Advertisers’ Reference Book. 
E.H.CHANDLER & COQ., 
H.H CHANDLER, ) 8¥ MADISON AT., 


W Sz. Epgs, CHIVAGO, ILL. 
D. M. Lorp. f 17-9-4 


$5 3 $20 adares! cto sTiNsoN eco.” 
10-3 Portland, Maine. 











=THE= 


Enctraction in PHON 0 CG RAPHY 


Prof. 8S. M.Stiles, A.M., Stenographic Reporter, 
1020 Arch Street (2d Floor). 17-12tf 


Voice Culture, 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 


1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chestnut Street, aed 
1 








10-52t. 


WM. FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 














$1 PRINTING PRESS—Just Out. Prints 
¢ a form 5 by7% inches. Sena stamp for Cata- 
logue. W.C EVANS, 50 N, 9thSt., Phila. [10-13 








Emblems, Sentences 
and Texts. 

Silk Kanners 85 each. 
Banners for interior De- 
coration $3 each. 
Stenciling done to order. 


aa Send for Circular. “ee 
T. J. POTTER, 


ROOM 32 BIBLE HOUSE, 
7-10-45-7 New YorRE. 











BANISH CUMBERSOME SETTEES. 
Send for 
Descriptios Circular of the 





The Arrangement A ffording 
A Straight Seating for Lectures, 
A Curved Seating for Sunday-Schools. 


see" EVERYTHING GAINED—MONEY SAVED.~aaa 
The National School Furniture Co., 


17-5-13 1 & 113 Wii1M St., N. Y 











ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Church and School Furnitore. 


Sunday-School and Lecture Room. 





SETTEES, of Every Description, 
BLACK BOARDS, &ec., &c. 
No % Grove Street, New York. 

N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. 

Bleecker Street and 8th Avenue cars pass 
within one block of the door. 

wa_Sen 


d stamp for Catalogue. ap4-eowly 


WM. BURKHARDT, 
CABINET MAKER, 


No. 325 Harmony Court, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Orders of Every Description Received. 
17-2-6eow 














S acied Cantata 


—THE REPETITION— 


OF THE BEAUTIFUL CANTATA 


JENUS-2 FRIEND CHILDREN 


Was given at Bethany, Thursday Evening, 
to a large and delighted auditory. 
Unless we are much mistaken, 


This Cantata will take rank among the Best 
Productions of its Class. 





e * —— 
E have printed, in a neat pamphlet, 
the whole Cantata, Words and 
, Music, and have it for sale at this 


Office—Price, 25 Cents per copy. 
Special Discounts will be made to Sunday- 
Schools and Societies desiring to give the 
It is adapted to the capacity of 
almost every Sunday-School in the country. 


piece. 








A.COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP, 

General Furniss .nmg U vdertakers, 
—435 VINE SLREET.— 17-11-52 











JAMES McKNIGHT, 
we gueaos. | Pornishing Undertaker 








A. J. SAI Successor to 
. D. Sruarp Undertaker, N. & 
or. 19th and Filbert Sts , Phila. fef-A2t 











WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 BRACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortes; 
Notice. Personal at.endance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMEs ATT OOD. 

17-10-59 


MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS. 
NEW DESIGNS AT MODE 
BATE PRICES. 

J. WATERHOUSE 
1821 ARCH Street. 
CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULI# 
AND RAILINGS, 











MARBLE WORK ip 














general, my30-52t 





CHURCH ORGA Ns 


Atlowestpric consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
_ EB. & @. @. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of nearly 80 organs. including the 
Six largest and most complete in the country. 
Established 1827. 17-326e0w 


For First-class Pianos, sent on trial 
Circulars free. U. 8. PIANO CO., 
[4 810 Broadway, N. Y. Pi state 
where you saw this notice. [apI&-52t 

















MUSIC BOOKS 


BEST FOR 


QUARTET CHOIRS. 


Thomasr’s Sacred Quartets. 
Baumbach'‘s Sacred Quartets. 
Buck’s Motet Coltection, 
Baumbach’s New Coltection, 
Back’s 2d Motet Collection. 
Church and Home. 
Hayter’s ¢hurch Music. 
Trinity Collection. 


Price of each book, in Boards, $2.50. In Cloth, $2.75. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


By WILLIAM H. CLARKE. Price $2.50, 


Mr. Wm. H. Clarke, a distinguished organist 
and composer, was e pecially fort nate in the 
compilation of this fine work which sprang into 
popular favor immediately on its issue, has had 
remarkable success, and continues to be the lead- 
ing method. Coutains, in addition to instructions, 
a capital collection of Reed Organ music. 








4@- All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITS0N & C0., 
Boston, 71 Br’dway, WN. ¥. 


GOSPEL SONGS 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever issued 

for Revival and Sunday-Schvol Work em 

sony sins by mail on receipt of 30 cts, 60 per 
» OY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
—IT Is— 


Tae TRUTE 


GOSPEL SONGS! 
BY P. P. BLISS, 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book of 
a similar character ever before issued. The de- 
mand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail ou receipt of 30 cts.) is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cinciniiati 
jyli-ly - O. 


Gospel Singer. 
The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schoo 


UST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. | Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts, 


Lee & Walker, °**nitateipnia” 


“HB BALLOON GAS REGULATO 


is automatic, sensitive, simple in 
onstruction, durable, and instan ane- 
Yousiu its action. It prevents ali blow- 
ing and waste, all undue pressure on 
the pipes, secures steadiness of lightand 


Saves from Twenty to Forty per ct. 
No gas consumer can afford to be without it, 















































Agents wanted everywhere. 


ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
3 Washington, D. C. 


PENN ROUEING 2) 


To the first purchaser in each town, we 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofing, 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
doilars. SEND FoR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS. 

PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 
107 South S¢cone Street, Petateeite. 
11-13¢ 











ELLWOOD CARPET CLEANING 
\V AXD SCOURING COMPANY, 
CARP; T 1 Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Lb Ny Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Iwenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 
New York. 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. 
17-10-52 
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STARTING OUT. 


ALEXANDER CLARK, our friend and con- 
temporary of The Methodist Recorder, has 
written a book, “Srartinc Ovt,” which 
will prove to be the most successful of his 
productions, and the most popular literary 
work of the year. It isastory of the Ohio 
River hills. Laid in the same zone of popu- 
lation with Eggleston’s “ Hoosier School- 
master,” and the two writers sketching to 
nature, there is some resemblance. In 
humorous and vivid portrayal of character 
the two writers are about equal, but in 
poetic inspiration, and in that higher in- 
spiration drawn from spiritual life, Clark’s 
production is incomparably superior. This 
reference to Eggleston’s very, and justly, 
popular work is made as the shortest way to 
give our idea of Clark’s.— The Interior. 


This new book may be had by addressing | 


the author, Methodist Recorder Office, Pitts- 
burgh, for $1.10—being leas than book-store 
price. It is illustrated. 





——————— 


Advertising Department. 
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BE SURE AND CALL 
AT THE 
GREAT BOSTON 99 CENT STORE, 
227 North Eighth Street. 
Their list supeeeee anything ores —s offe 





in the city, includes a A nds variety of use 
and ornamental ' El HTH wt, 
between Race and Vine. 17-8-18 
Rood AS 
AS 3 i Bes> 
_ ed << | 
<Espj = le ge g> 2 
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An erect form is the basis of Good Health; 
a contracted chest and stooping form 
are sure indications of rected disease. To 8e- 
cure the one and avoid the other, wear 


PRATT'S BRACE. 


Retail Price of our Men’s New While Brace, with 
Piated Slides and Buckles, $2 25; Ladies’ do., New 
Pin and Slide, $1.58. Men's Buff, with Monogram 


Buckle, $1.75 Sent, post-paid, on —— of money. 
| Send chest measure. For sale by all principal 


| 


dealers, and by 


Cleveland Shoulder-Brace Co., Cleveland, 0. 


&@ ASK YOUR DEALER for PRATTS BRACE. 
10-4-E 0 W. 





1825. THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Ancorporeted 18235. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,159.92. 


JOHN DEVERBUX, President 
WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 


1875. 














pial 
Goal and dren Go. 


PRICK 5 COAL, 
MARCH, 1875. 


(Per Ton of 2240 lbs.) 
In Yard. Delivered 


$5.50 bead $6.25 
\ $5.80 - $6.55 


Chestnut, - - $4.75 - $5.50 
Pea, = be * $3.40 es $4.15 
BEST QUALITY, 
THOROUGHLY SCREENED AND PICKED. 


Orders received by mail or at any of the Com- 
mys Offices in the city. Terms CASH, Snenet 
£F cpostal special agreement. 





Broken, - - 
» Stove, and 
mall Stove, 














A. J. WEIDENER, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


AND 
TABLE GLASSWARE, 
os. 38 South Second and 29 Strawberry Sis. 


a@ Illustrated Catalogee Free. “68 
17-6-7eow—8%—6eow 











All sunday” School Workers: 
ALL SUNDAY-8CHOOL CHILDREN, 
All the Readers of the Times 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Ice areal ROWS . it 


912 ee come ay 
17-6-52 


\HE PENN MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY - PHILA- 
DELPHIA,.—Assels Accumulated, $4.875,563.34. 
The Penn is a purely MUTUAL COMPANY, All 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers every Ace thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All policies nén-forfeitable 
for their value. Endowment policies issued at 
life rates. or WANTED. Apply wo 
H, 8. STEPHENS, Vice rresident, 
7-8-18e4w ee 921 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Superior Bells of Co 
mounted with the best Ro 







arran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Fres. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
1023 and 104 East Second St.,Cinanonad 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
.  BELI. FOUNDERS, 


TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior peer of BELLS. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL “ym a opegiel 
aa” Illustrated Catalogue sent toe 


Mrs. W.W.Helweg.] Established 1854. [P. Kessel. 
HELWEG & CO., 


FINE BOOTS and SHOES, 


No. 614 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


Genis' and Boys’ Boots, Shoes and Gaiters always on 
hand and made t» order. Repairing poumeey 
attended to. @g-Orders from abroad always 
receive special attention. 17-8-13e0w 




















A LWAYS ask your shoemaker for the PATENT 
Fa BUTTON. They cannot come off. 
17-6-12 











ry NK LE’S MAGIC HAIR RESTORER 
conta:‘ns no sulphur, lead, silver, dirt, or 
grease; does not crisp the hair or poison the 
brain; restores gray, mixed, red, light or faded 
hair to a beautiful soft. glossy brown or black, in 
from one to three —— Each bottie war- 
ranted or mone inded. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, $1 per bottle. Applied free of 
try fe “nee at the Depot ad Office, 916 VINE STREET. 
where you saw this card, 17-8-52 











OR Congha, Colds, ‘Incipient Con- 
sump:ion, General Debility, 
Use Trindo’s 
Cod Liver Oi] and Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, 
endorsed by the leading physicians and 
hospitals of Philadelphia. More nutritious 
and palatable than the pure oii alone. 
CHAS ELLIS. SON & CO. 
1000 Market Street, Philadelphia. : 
2-18 ort 





EPILEPSY Remedies Remedios. Tarat Pacnage vans: Por ae 
BOS , No. 257 Main Street, Richmond ind Ind. 


17-4-1Seow 





rHOOPING gover, ASTH Ma, 
CROU P, and Rackin ‘hs cured by 
Delavan’s Whooping- Ae Remedy. 
Sold at 6th and Wood Sts., Phila” apls-52t 
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LADIFS AND MISSES send 50 cents for 
full Instructions, with secti.ns and samples of the 
NEW ART of making Zephyr Flowers = wire. 
You can make money teaching others. Sent by 
mail, W. Oharer, Wapakoneta, Anglaize Co., Ohio. 








A Beautiful Set of Gem Teeth $15, war- 

ranted equal to any made; solid gold fili- 

ings, $3; silver fillings, $1. New York Dent Rooms, 

Established 1851. Dr. MgaDsR,.262 6th Avenue. 
7. 





MONEY “akersanehsur.thar che 
towns and pA for the ol sient "fea ‘Company 


in America. Greatest inducement. Send for cir- 
cular. CANTON TEA OO., 148 Chambers 8t es Y. 




















EA AGENTS WANTED EvVERYWwHERE.—The 
choicest in -_ 3 world—Importers’ prices— 
largest werybody—ar America—staple article— 
y—trade increasing— best induce- 

| ponent oon 4 waste time—send for Circular to 
ows = 43 Vesey 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 








pn 
. SPOONER’S 
Flower Fries Ewer Seeds, 
SPOONER’S Boston Market 
Seeds. Vegetable Seeds. 
Vegetable :,Decereive ergot, Cute 
S d j leant. wen. aroun :, 
Be civ 8. Boaton, wen 

















I will send 12 tte Plants for One Dollar 


choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 

Geveribing all the Plants & Seeds. 

Mafliled for 10 cts. each. Address 

< 'H, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass- 


9-11-12 





REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PiG8.—815 each, 
$28 a pair. Chester County MAMMOTH CoRN; 
and Im ported BELGiIaN Oats. 4s by mail, $i, 
peck, a bushel, $8; bushel. $5. Circulars and 


Sample Pa = of Seeds Free for 2 stamps. Ad- 
—> N, HOY ER, Parkesburg, Chester Co , Pa. 











Miways Fresh and Reliable.—DKEER 8S GAR- 

DEN CALENDaR, 1875, contains descriptive and 

= ea lists of Vegetable, Flower and Grass Seeds, 

lants, Bulbs, Novelties and every GARDEN RE- 

QUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed free. 

Acdress HENRY A. = Philadelphia, Pa. 
7-10-8—-36- 6 18-6-12—<. 


THE NEW AND LARGE 


MAP: PALRGY 


ann pant or S¥RYI A 
ano HAO AND = 


Profs. OSBORN and COLEMAN, 


Is now ready for delivery. This map con- 
tains the late-t true discoveries, and many of 
those suggested, to November last, and for 
fullness, accuracy and beauty is unequaled 
by any other map. Size about 10 ft. by 6 ft. 


PRICE, $15.00, 


with liberal discount to Sunday-Schools and 
clergymen. For full description, address 


Lyman Coleman, D.D. 


Easton, Pa. 

















(\EBLE READINGS. 


Ready for Use in Prayer, Sunday-School 
and al Evangelical Meetings, sim:lar to those 
used by Mesers. Mooay and Sankey. 

Copies enough fur use ten ‘ines sent 
prepaid on receipt of 20 cents. 


aaaress Bellefonte Press Co. , Bellefonte, Po. 











GOOD CHANCE{&: 


Wilkie Collins’ great story, “ The Law and 
the Lady,” price in book form, 84.50. 

M. E. Braddon’s charming romance, “ Host- 
ages to Fortune,” price in book form $1.25. 

Both the above sent postpaid for 24 cepts, in 
THE AMERICAN MIRROR—a weekly paper for the 
millions who love good reading. Address, Tax 
AMERICAN Mrezor, P.O. Box ui (29 Rose Street), 
New York City. "day where you saw this adver- 
tisement. 17-12-52 











SPLENDID OFFERS! 

To every new subscriber for 1875 who sends $4.00, 
the regular subscription price, direct to the pub- 
ee or —- Renosine the best of 
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CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT “ts. 
week warranted. No capital uired. Par- 

pt he and valuable sample sent pa Address, 

with 6c. return basa 

10-13 OSS, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
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NTERNATIONAL EXPOSITO 


SECOND QUARTER 


New in Press, 

—BY E. J. NEWLIN, D. D.- 
Containing 15 Sunday-School Lessons of Interna- 
tional Series, commencing April 4th—Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth and 1 Samuel— 
Presented in the form af QUESTION and ANSWER, 
with References. 

ANSWERS TO EVERY QUESTION 
that is not answered in the Bible. 











—FOR THE USE OF— 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


And any who may be ivteres'ed in the study 
of this portion of the Word of God, but 
whose time and means for extended 
investigations are limited—will 
FIND in this BOOK JUST WHAT THEY NEED. 
Single (ory 35 cents. Liberal discount to Sunday 

Schools. 
U. D. WARD, Publisher, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Pr. S.—Orders for First Quarter supplied. 12-2 





American Alies, illustrated, will be sent 

st da Py one year, and a premium, to be 

chosen from a selected list of over one hundred and 
sixty books, will also be sent 


paid 
to the address of the subscriber. Toa clu “3 = 
subscribers this Magazine is put at $300 per 
to each, and Chambers’s Encyclo od 
the most complete and reliable work of general 
reference, illustrated, 10 vols., royal 8vo, bound in 
abene. is presented to the person getting up the 


_ 

N. B.—Having been obliged to print a second 
edition ot the January and February numbers, 
back numbers can be supplied from the first of 
the a. Specimen number, with premium-list, 
mailed on receipt of 20 cents. 

J. B. Riggiacess & Co., Publishers, 
and 717 Market Street, phic. 








PALME R’s 


SONGS oF LOVE 


“TRIED AND PROVED.” 


“° in Boying SONGS OF LOVE 
For the Sabbath-School. 
Has given the ut- 


SONGS OF LOVE moos? wistection 


in all instances. The author is one of our 
most popular com rs, as well as one of 
our best, and we feel that we shall but do 
him and the public justice in recommending 
this, his best work, most heartily. 


By H. R. PALMER. 
Price, $3.60 per dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed postpaid upon receipt 
of 30 cents by the Publishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


12-4 Ciucinnati, Ohio. 


2O ADVERTISERS. 











No Advertisement will be inserted in 
“THE TIMES” that does not explain 
yy tts whole meaning on its face, and that is 
not guaranteed by a responsible name. 
The Prices of Advertising are: 


EACH INSERTION (per line) - 25 cts. 
For 3 months, 5 per cent, discount, 
For 6 months, 10 . 
For 12 months, 20 " - 
Business Notices — Rates. 
Cuts and Extra Display s—Special Rates. 
Copy for Advertisements must be on hand 
by Saturday of each week. 
—ADDRESS— 


FQ@HN WANAMAKBSER, 


—PUBLISHER,— 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
304 Foarth Avenue, New York. 








